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‘** Auf jedem Gipfel ist Rukh.” 


EXT to the supreme joy of liv- 

ing a life of devotion to a 

lofty ideal, the greatest pleasure is to 

commune with heroic souls who have 

climbed the heights which we can 

only see, and whose brows are radiant 

with the mellow light of peace. But 

if this privilege be denied us, we can 

still derive profit and delight from 
the study of a noble example. 

Distance cannot sever the bond of 
sympathy between those who earn- 
estly seek, and those who have found 
the greatest jewel of this world—the 
consciousness of loyalty to the highest 
duty—nor can time dim the bright- 
ness of aspirit ruled by kindliness and 
charity to all mankind. Goodness is 
immortal. Our eyes may be blind to 
its presence, but it isa part of the 
Eternal, and we can always see it if 
we look up. No matter if the incar- 
nation be real or ideal—a luminous 
figure of tradition, or a breathing 
companion of our daily toil. If we 
only seize the thought, its warmth 
will reach our hearts. 

It is, therefore, with a peculiar 
pleasure that we attempt to describe 
the character of Charlotte Fow- 
ler Wells—a woman who has 


probably never had a_ personal 
enemy in her long life of four 
score years, and whose friends, if 
the whole world knew her, would in- 
clude all the good people of every 
clime. 

Mrs. Wells would attract attention 
in any company, although she might 
remain seated in silence with folded 
hands. Her face bears a stamp of 
superior gentility which cannot be 
mistaken, and which charms by its 
rare purity, like the soft luster of a 
perfect pearl. 

Her head is of the full size, meas- 
uring twenty-one and a half inches in 
circumference ;and a moment's glance 
at the silken hair and the delicate 
skin will suffice to show that the 
quality of the brain is unusually fine. 
The temperament is that phase of the 
mental, or encephalic, in which the 
nervous system is exceedingly sensi- 
tive throughout the whole body, thus 
producing a remarkable capacity for 
receiving impressions of every kind, 
together with the most acute sensi- 
bility to pleasure and pain, respon- 
siveness of emotion and alertness to 
the slightest signal from the realm of 
the unknown. She has such confidence 
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in the all-conquering force of truth 
that she cannot resist the belief in 
the final triumph of every good cause. 
She is never surprised to learn of a 
victory for the right; ard if she hears 
news of defeat she will only reply, 
‘*Other days are coming ; wait until 
the end.’”’ With this optimistic view 
of life she instinctively labors for the 
noblest and the best, and her whole 
nature becomes attuned to this domi- 
nant chord. Her belief in goodness 
sits like an enthroned monarch within 
her brain, and issues mandates to 
every fiber of her being. It thus 
silently sustains her amid grief and 
disappointment and enables her to re- 
sist physical disease. 

Few women have a greater wealth 
of affection. She is exceedingly de- 
voted toall that is implied in the idea 
of domestic life. She is also deeply 
patriotic. She is thrilled by the hymn, 
‘*My Country, ‘tis of thee,” and the 
sentiment of ‘* Home, Sweet Home,” 
finds in her heart a quick response. 
The maternal instinct is one of her 
ruling traits, and has not only made 
her lovable to the members of her 
family, but has endeared her to 
all the many hundreds of students 
who have learned from her dur- 
ing her long career as an instruct- 
or. It was doubtless this element 
which prompted her in her youth to be- 
come a teacher of children, and which 
later influenced her to organize the 
first class in phrenology ever taught 
by a woman. She was born a phil- 
anthropist, and nature so endowed 
her that her sympathy has not only 
gone out to others, but has drawn 
their hearts to her in return, 

She is not a belligerent woman. 
Destructiveness and will-power are 
full. She has the spirit of industry, 
and enough courage to use the ma- 
chinery of war when dealing with en- 
emies that must be repelled by force. 
But she greatly prefers a policy of 
arbitration, and will resort to severe 
measures only when all other means 
have been exhausted. 

The sense of acquisition is weak. 


She thinks of money only as a means; 
but if she owns a thing, of intrinsic 
value, she may prize it as highly and 
preserve it as faithfully as those 
who are moved by the mere 
sense of possession. This is due 
in part to her peculiar temperament, 
and to her strength of attachment. 
Veneration also exerts an influence 
here. All that adds to happiness or 
comfort is hallowed in her eyes, and 
objects become almost sacred by 
association. Whatever penetrates the 
aura in which she dwells quickly 
arouses her either to a sense of warm 
friendliness or a chill of indifference; 
and when she takes sides in favor of 
a thing it is no idle choice. Thus 
she can guard a treasure with the 
greatest care, but if the time comes 
to dispense it she can give it out with 
lavish generosity. 

Another of her virtues is the rare 
gift of patient application. She can 
finish a tedious task without permit- 
ting an interruption, but if obliged to 
stop she can return to her work with- 
out that confusion which is peculiar 
to people of little discipline. 

Secretiveness is moderate, and is 
manifested only on the negative plane. 
She lays no snaresand wears no masks. 
That is to say, she can refuse to dis- 
close her thoughts, but she has no 
love or talent for concealmem as an 
art. She naturally represses expres- 
sion whenever attacked, but it is 
simply a retreat within her castle, 
the gates of which she declines to 
open. 

Cautiousness is one of her most 
conspicuous qualities, and it would 
be difficult to find a more modest 
woman. The lack of confidence in her 
talents has handicapped her through 
life, and but for the aid she has re- 
ceived from phrenology she does 
not believe she could ever have as- 
sumed the responsibilities she has 
carried so many years. Self-esteem 
being so deficient, her regard for ap- 
proval has been doubly acute. But 
she has not so much the desire for 
fame and distinction in the world at 
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large, as a love of the good will and 
sympathetic response of those with 
whom she is associated. 

The sense of justice, reverence, 
faith, hope and charity are all ex- 
ceptionally strong, and are shown 
in the almost perfect coronal de- 
velopment. Few heads are ever 
found with such a symmetrical arch- 
ing of the superior portions. In the 
portrait the lateral regions seem 
much broader than they are in re- 
ality. In fact the head is long and 
narrow when seen in profile or from 
above, and the width in the temples 
is chiefly due to the sense ‘of mecha- 
nism. This appearance is also partly 
caused by the relative size of the 
brain in comparison with the lower 
face. ; 

Sublimity is rather, large ; love of 
beauty is fairly developed, and sense 
of the ludicrous, and judgment of 
shape, distance and motion are all 
very influential. Order is large, as 
are also the higher reasoning powers. 
She is philosophical in her methods, 
and naturally first considers the 
principle involved in a question. 
She cares more for matter than man- 
ner of expression, and believes that 
words have value only as they are 
couriers of thought. But the serenity 
in her character is the quality which 
most impresses those who meet her. 
It is not a quality which all appreciate, 
but it is one which all must observe. 
It is a repose which betokens a posi- 
tion upon high ground; and though 
not a mark of great honor in the 
eyes of the selfish and cruel, it is the 
seal of a happiness which only those 
can know who have attained victory 
over the baser and cruder things of 
life. 

Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells was 
born at Cohocton, Steuben County, 
New York, on August 14, 1814, and 
it is partly in honor of her eightieth 
birthday that we present her in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL at this time. 
The publishing business of which she 
is now the head was established sixty- 
two years ago, and she has been 


identified with it almost from the 
start. During many years, before 
her brothers resigned from the firm, 
Mrs. Wells was the ruling spirit in 
the house while her brothers were 
absent on lecturing tours, so that she 
has been remarkably diligent as a 
business woman. 

There is scarcely any department 
in the phrenological field which has 
not been graced by her active pres- 
ence. She began as a practical ex- 
aminer, and as an assistant in the 
publishing business, and she has been 
a factotum in the establishment for 
half a century. She has served as 
proofreader, writer, editor, business 
manager and instructor in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. 

She was married to Samuel R. 
Wells on October 13, 1844, and her 
wedded life, though not blessed with 
children, was singularly happy. Her 
husband was a man of rare gifts, both 
physically and mentally. He was a 
handsome man, capable of winning 
friends among all classes, and as they 
worked together in a cause which 
was equally dear to them both, the 
union was in many ways the realiza- 
tion of an ideal. 

Mrs. Wells has been a member of 
the select woman’s club called Sorosis 
during the twenty-five years of its 
existence, although she has been too 
closely occupied with her immediate 
duties to give to that organization 
very much of her time. She has 
also been an active trustee of the 
‘“New York Medical College for 
Women.” 

We are highly pleased to know 
that Mrs. Wells, in spite of her years, 
betrays no evidence of failing health, 
and we are sure all readers of the 
JourNnaL will join with us in con- 
gratulating her upon having passed 
so far beyond the age attained by the 
great majority of our race. We also 
earnestly hope that with every re- 
curring 14th of August for many years 
to come we may be permitted to re- 
peat our expressions of the pleasure 
we feel to-day. 
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A PLEA FOR VOICE CULTURE. 


BY MARY SHAW. 


HE scientific facts of tone pro- 
ducing, the correct breathing, 
the muscular expulsion, the play of 
the vocal cords, and the forwarding 
of the column of air converted into 
sound, can be easily demonstrated in 
a few minutes; but the actual per- 
formance of these things is quite an- 
other matter, requiring months, some- 
times years, of intelligent practice. 
After pure tone is once produced, 
then follows its use through all the 
subtle and varying phases of expres- 
sion. We must master resonance, 
rhythm, volume, quality and modula- 
tion, with all the wonder, grace and 
beauty of stress, of flexibility, of in- 
tonation, of enunciation and of word 
painting through the beauty of the 
open vowel and the rugged strength 
of the consonants. These and count. 
less other things in the mechanism of 
voice expression are freighted with 
meaning, and any adequate treatment 
of the subject of the human voice re- 
quires that all these shall be clearly 
set forth. 

Of the singing voice there is no 
need to speak. It speaks for itself 
in clarion tones that sound along the 
high places of the earth. The world 
is full of earnest, loving workers in 
its cause, 

But while the choir, the concert 
hall, and the operatic stage show 
forth wonders of delight and perfec- 
tion, the pulpit, the senate, the bar 
and the stage are filled with abomi- 
nable mouthers,mumblers and chant- 
ers of monotony. What is the reason 
for all this indifference? It is lack of 


conscience. The art of speaking, 
like the art of singing, rests 
upon exact laws. And __ law 


implies conscience just as surely as 
heat implies motion. The conscience 
of the singing voice is alive, active, 
eager andimperative. The conscience 
of the speaking voice is, if not dead, 


at least sleeping soundly. What mis- 
erable sinners we all are against its 
simplest laws! How content we are 
with our audacious ignorance and 
wilful indifference! How little sense 
of guilt we feel at burying this one 
talent of ours! Nay, we are even 
murderers of speech. If you doubt 
this, watch a thought as it tries to 
spring forth from the soul. We fall 
upon it, strangle it, bite it in two. 
attempt to swallow it. The victim 
escapes us at last, and limps forth as 
embodied thought, but so maimed, 
distorted and twisted out of shape 
that the listening soul of the hearer 
can not comprehend. We need self- 
examinations to awaken our intellect. 
ual and artistic conscience. There 
is no greater pleasure or profit to our- 
selves or the world than to know, and 
then to speak well what we know. 
Where shall we begin to build up 
the intellectual and artistic con- 
science? In the cradle. And then 
we should foster it steadily through 
life. If we are under any impression 
that this gift can be ignored, neg- 
lected and abused during the forma- 
tive period of youth, when the soul's 
forces are being marshaled, trained 
and equipped for the battle of life, 
without serious and lasting injury, we 
are entirely mistaken. If any one 
tells you that at any period of your 
life, when the mood happens to strike, 
you can undo all your faults of speech 
by a few months’ training, a little 
reflection will show you that it is not 
true. Evenif you could giveas much 
time to the correction of faults as was 
occupied in the formation of them, 
which is nearly every minute, every 
day for many years, even then you 
could not accomplish such a result. 
In childhood the pliant throat grew in 
structure to fit your deficiencies; the 
membranes toughened to resist inflam- 
mation; the cords and muscles hard- 
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ened or relaxed to the measure of 
your vital power. At twenty all is 
quite fixed for life. No structural 
change can be brought, about no 
matter what the effort. The only 
voices that are susceptible of great 
cultivation after that period are those 
whose natural organs are fine and 
whose faults are few and superficial. 
This is the painful truth, and every 
teacher worthy of the name knows it 
well. Then why juggle with the truth? 
Why lure any soul with promises of the 
impossible? Why help to swell the 
ranks of professions already over ur- 
dened with incompetency, by encour- 
aging the vanity of peoplewhom nature 
or circumstance has forever debarred 
from excellence in that field? The 
gods have a curse for those who show 
another the wrong road. What the 
teacher can do, even when things are 
at their worst, is still wonderful 
enough to pay for all the time and 
money that can be spent on them. 
She can bring some measure of mean- 
ing out of chaos, some proportion of 
elegance and distinctness into speech. 
She can unfold the beauties of speech 
to the mind and stimulate the ear to 
undreamt of harmonies. 

You see, then, that in the awaken- 
ing of conscience we must begin with 
the. infant. Talking baby talk to 
children is a crime against them. If 
trained to utter its thoughts in per- 
fect speech the diction of a child of 
five is as finished in its limited vocab- 
ulary as that of a cultivated adult. 
But children are subjected to a worse 
condition than no training. They 
are deliberately trained to errors. 
The false models of the family are 
bad enough, and they are supple- 
mented by daily intercourse with 
ignorant nurses and servant girls, 
who usually speak in dialect. Then 
the teacher steps in to help complete 
the ruin; the accumulated wisdom 
of the ages is piped at them in husky, 
dry, repressed squeaks, or poured 
forth upon them in harsh, unnatural 
tones of endless monotony; a simple 
statement is launched forth in aggres- 


sive tones that would befit the edict 
of a Cesar; an unimportant ques- 
tion is lifted out of its proper pitch 
and surcharged with tone until it 
takes on the majesty of a judicial 
examination of a prisoner at the bar. 
The inevitable result is seen in all 
schoolrooms. The children speak in 
a false key; they shout back answers; 
they chant matter-of-fact statements; 
they read the most beautiful thoughts 
in a dull monotone. They are al- 
ready quite like grown people, in 
that they see no connection between 
the variety, beauty and strength of 
the thought and its outward expres- 
sion in speech. And so, when they 
stand on the threshold of manhood and 
womanhood, the throat is quite hard- 
ened, the finer sense of hearing quite 
destroyed. Vulgar indeed must be 
the utterance, terrible indeed the dis- 
cord, that can move them to protest. 
They have been trained to endure 
defects in speech, not to enjoy its 
beauties Perhaps they are to be 
envied in the present state of things. 
One gifted with a finer sense of hear- 
ing and daily tortured with the 
average human voice is sometimes apt 
to think, out of sheer weariness: 
‘*Who will awaken the conscience of 
mothers, fathers and teachers ?” 
Turn where we may, all is apathy. 
The outlook is almost hopeless. From 
the great mass of the people whose 
first thoughts and efforts must be 
spent in getting food and clothing, 
we have no right to expect any great 
interest in the cultivation of the voice. 
But what arraignment is too severe 
against the fortunate ones who are 
exempt from the pressure and anxiety 
of incessant labor? Why is so much 
time devoted to singing, drawing and 
dancing, for which accomplishments 
there is often very little talent, and no 
care or pains at all taken with speech, 
which all must constantly employ to 
make known their wants and feel- 
ings? Why is there so much regard 
for dress and externals, and so little 
for that which reveals character, for 
that which tells to the listener more 
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than the speaker dreams, more than 
she often would care to have known ? 
And especially what words of con- 
demnation can be strong enough 
against those professions that employ 
the voice as their chief instrument? 
It is no excuse for an actor or public 
speaker to say, ‘‘I speak as well as 
those about me.” The artist stands 
self-committed tothe bestinart. Let 
us glance over the voice professions 
(as I shall call them) and see how 
numerous are the sinners against 
pure tone and distinct enunciation. 
Take the preacher. He claims to 
have a message from God himself 
and would shape the destiny of man 
not only in this life but in the life to 
come. The interests at stake here 
he regards as those of life and death. 
The chief method of influencing the 
soul is by exhortation. Surely here 
one might reasonably expect to find 
the heights and depths of possibility 
in the human voice controlled by 
these divine message bearers. But 
what do we find? Asa matter of fact 
they rarely study vocal expression at 
all. They are so ignorant of the simple 
physical law of tone production, that 
a distressing throat affection caused 
by the abuse of the voice is prevalent 
enough among them to be named the 
clergyman’s sore throat. We are all 
familiar with their commonplace, col- 
loquial, irreverent invocations to the 
Deity, the affected society drawl of 
their prayers, and the meaningless fits 
and starts of the sermon. All this is 
strange enough in life. But oh! 
stranger still in the hour of death. In 
that silent presence, consecrated by 
the perfect sorrow of deep and abid- 
ing grief, there is nothing in human 
speech so near a mockery as the 
metallic intoning of a ritual. What 
becomes of the most triumphant death- 
conquering message of faith, hope 
and consolation when uttered in an 
unfeeling croak? Surely we would be 
shocked if we had not been trained 
from childhood to the bizarre and 
false in speech. It is interesting to 
speculate on how mighty and far 


reaching might be the influence of 
these workers if to magnetism and 
sincerity were joined grace, beauty 
and strength of speech. 

We escape the lawyers for the most 
part. Their harangues for truth and 
fair play are confined to those who 
employ them or must listen. But 
from those who know, comes the 
same testimony of carelessness, in- 


elegance and _ ineffectiveness of 
declamation. The summing up and 
plea for prosecution and defence 


are often dreaded by both judge 
and jury. The irritation and antag- 
onism produced by a lawyer's voice 
may account for some of the strange 
verdicts that are rendered. Very 
likely murder that was swift and sure 
seems less of acrime than the six 
weeks’ extended torture of the coun- 
sel’s voice. 

It often seemed to me when I was 
in the High School that the lecturers 
on special branches, such as chemistry, 
art and literature, must have been 
selected for their idiosyncrasies of 
voice and manner. It seemed im- 
possible that it could be an accident 
that they were always unintelligible. 
As a girl I honestly thought there 
was some inevitable connection be- 
tween intellectual profundity and 
abominable elocution. Ido not re- 
call a single professor who had a 
simple, elegant delivery. And later 
on, when I wasa student of the art of 
acting, I had, for some time, the same 
impression with regard to actors. I 
thought that genius and -cast-iron 
mannerisms of voice were an insepa- 
rable combination. Young actors are 
not to blame for drawing such a 
conclusion. And it is not surprising 
that so many beginners set themselves 
to acquire fixed peculiarities of speech 
as a sort of trade mark. This, of 
course, could never happen if one had 
to master a knowledge of the use of 
the voice before entering the profes- 
sion of acting. But as no amount of 
ignorance or deficiency is any bar at 
present, the only wonder is, that left 
unaided and unhindered to their own 
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strange devices,they accomplish as 
much as they do. There seems to be 
something in the very nature of the 
histrionic art which leads to a realiza- 
tion of the importance of the human 
voice. Whenever an actor rises into 
the atmosphere of pathos or passion 
he always conveys an impression of a 
striving after vocal effects. I say, 
advisedly, striving after; for, tospeak 
the truth, very few actors suggest 
anything more than an earnest strug- 
gle after some half-guessed truth of 
expression. 

In music the method is fixed. The 
laws of shading and phrasing are final, 
and nothing remains for the trained 
artist but to light up with true feel- 
ing the harmonious whole. But in 
speaking we are left to flounder about 
in a sea of sound, without rudder or 
compass, ignorant of the elements in 
which we are sailing. We have to 
trust to some lucky chance, some 
supernatural haphazard,to inspiration 
—that makeshift of the lazy and in- 
competent. What would be thought 
of a singer who sang an aria different- 
ly every night, who waited till the mo- 
ment of performance, and then de- 
pended for effect on nervous agitation 
and a desperate desire to succeed? Can 
this be called an art? What claim to 
that sacred name has a profession that 
binds itself to no fixed principles, that 
exacts no obedience to the universal 
law of order, that proclaims without 
shame from the house tops that acting 
ts only a matter of opinion—that 
respects in its heart no verdict but 
that of the box office ? 

Fortunately the art of acting has 
been lifted to a point somewhere near 
its true height by other races than 
ours. If it had been left tousto fix 
its status, it would have been lost 
long ago amid the traffic of the world. 
For the Anglo-Saxons are nations of 
shopkeepers, and the very marrow of 
their bones is filled with the influence 
of the counter andthe money drawer. 
But artists are of no race or country; 
they belong to the universal brother- 
hood of man. If they will live up to 


the artistic impulse, as a sacred trust, 
they can leaven the whole condition 
of thought and feeling, and bring 
about a general demand for higher 
ideals. 

Why was there no training of 
actors for their profession in the early 
days of the English drama? Because 
at that time the actor was a vagabond 
and an outcast, ard had no place in 
the artistic or social fabric of society. 
What training was necessary to be- 
come a vagabond and an outcast? 
The world might well laugh at such a 
proposition. The kindliest feeling 
toward them wasa pity that bordered 
on contempt. The greatest praise 
they won was the supercilious patron- 
age given to inferiors. If one of 
them had dared to call himself an 
artist, a howl of righteous indigna- 
tion and horror would have shaken 
the then small artistic world 
from center to circumference. In 
those stern days of physical force, 
when individual sovereignty was a 
religion, what hope had the impres- 
sionable, plastic, chameleon-natured 
actor ? 

Does not this explain the absence 
of all thought of training at first ? 
And yet even now, when there seems 
to be among actors a sense of the 
dignity of their work, and a half 
hearted love and respect for it, the 
same old prejudice and hate of change 
prevail. ‘‘ It was good enough then, 
why not now?” The few who are 
sent into their ranks from schools and 
teachers of elocution are for the most 
part badly taught. They are unnat- 
ural, affected and pedantic. True, 
the average actor is careless, inele- 
gant and untruthful in expression 
also, and to the impartial observer 
there may be little choice between 
them. But the actor naturally likes 
his own faults the best. From the 
barren results of his teaching he 
jumps to the conclusion that all teach- 
ing is bad. Is it any wonder, then, 
that he holds teaching in contempt, 
and when all hope and joy for him in 
his profession has departed he still 
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retains that mistaken prejudice 
against teaching, and only rushes to 
it as a last resource? He never 
dreams that the teacher’s heritage, 
like his own, is a gift from God, dis- 
tinct and rare; that knowing a sub- 
ject thoroughly in all its branches 
and hidden meanings is not enough. 
To be a teacher, one must be able to 
impart that knowledge, inflame the 
imagination, and guide the talent of 
the pupil. What is it to be a good 
teacher of speaking? Her skilledear 
only needs to hear a few tones to 
judge of the whole capacity. The 
precise caliber of the owner's character 
is revealed to her. The speaker’s 
voice tells of a fine or coarse grained 
nature, of a well-trained mind stored 
with pure thoughts and bright fancies, 
or of one tainted by ignorance and 
low companionship. Especially does 
it tell of the shallowness or depth of 
morality, whether the life is regulated 
by principle or flimsy pretext. 

Voices differ in physical structure, 
it is true, and the uninitiated may 
detect no difference between a struct- 
ural defect and one that is mental or 
moral.; But the true teacher knows 
and can estimate just how far nature 
or circumstance will allow of its erad- 
ication. Isthereany excuse, then, for 
aught but the plain, unvarnished truth 
from teacher to pupil? She knows 
well that the actor, like herself, is 
born, not made—that she can guide 
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and develop whatever talent is there 
in embryo, but that she cannot create 
one atom of thought or feeling or 
power. She knows that no miracle 
will be wrought; that in this art, as 
in the whole universe, all is law and 
order. 

When will the true teachers come 
forth to aid our children and glorify 
our art? When we deserve them; 
when we have learned to love our art 
better than we love ourselves; when 
we are entirely possessed by an im- 
pulse to labor in its service, which is 
something higher than greed or vanity. 
When we are pure in heart and pur- 
pose and have cast out all vain glory 
and delusion—then the teachers will 
be at hand. 

Oteacher! O artist! You cannet 
serve Art and the world. Time is 
precious and our need is pressing. If 
your faith is small, your purpose weak, 
fall back among the money changers, 
who take Art’s sacred name to haggle 
and bargain for place and _ profit. 
But do not stand in Art’s path 
irresolute. Stand back! Make way, 
and let the great souls pass—those 
who can endure and wait, who can 
die unregarded, unrewarded, un- 
known. but who cannot betray, or lie, 
or steal in Art’sname! Letus follow 
these shining ones up to Art's shrine. 
Let us stand with them before her 
altar and listen to their invocation. 


INDEPENDENT THINKING. 


HE characteristic sign of a mind 

of the highest order is that it 
always judges at first hand. Every- 
thing it advances is the result of 
thinking for itself, and this is every- 
where evident by the way in which it 
gives its thoughts utterance. Sucha 
mind is like a prince. In the realm 
of intellect its authority is imperial, 
whereas the authority of minds of a 
lower order is delegated only, as may 
be seen in their style, which has no 


independent stampofits own. Every 
one who really thinks for himself is so 
far like a monarch. His position is 
undelegated and supreme. His 
judgments, like royal decrees, spring 
from his own sovereign power and 
proceed directly from himself. He 
acknowledges authority as little asa 
monarch admits a command. He 
subscribes to nothing but what he 
has himself authorized. 
SCHOPENHAUER. 








HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 
By NELSON SIZER. 
CHAPTER XxX. 
TALENT VARIED AND PECULIAR. 


RT. HON. CHARLES ABBOT, 
LORD COLCHESTER. 


HIS portrait is a most interest- 
ing study. The word litera- 
ture might be erected over it as an 
arch,and would be expressive of every 
feature of his face and head. The 
word teacher might be applied to him 
with a significance that is rarely 
equaled. Any phrenologist looking 
at such a mouth as his, such a nose, 
such eyes, such a formed forehead, 
such a temperament, need not hesi- 
tate one moment in pronouncing him 
a teacher, a writer, a speaker, and es- 
pecially a man capable of literary ex- 
cellence. Of course, he could be a 
man of science also, but he should be 
related to such sciences as depend 
largely upon literary talent to appre- 
ciate and remember the nomencla- 
ture. 

We read the title, ‘‘ Master of Arts;” 
this man might also have ‘‘ M. W.,” 
meaning ‘‘ Master of Words.” If he 
were a botanist, a chemist, a physiol- 
ogist or an archeologist, subjects so 
largely dependent on the peculiar 
terminology, requiring literary capa- 
bility to appreciate the names and to 
remember them, he would be at home 
in such a field. Asa preacher, as a 
teacher, as an editor, writer, lecturer 
or talker in the social circle or in the 
Court or Senate, ne would be not only 
at home, but the master of the home. 

The form of the mouth, the opu- 
lence in the length and pliability of the 
upper lip, indicate to the observer a 
tendency to play with the words. 


His under lip has the indication of 
freedom of expression, and also of 
the loving element, the spirit of cor- 
diality, the desire to communicate, 
to make conversation, to affiliate with 
others; and that isa wordy mouth, 
and one likely to give most remark- 
able fullness and freedom of enuncia- 
tion; words rippling from his mouth 
would seem polished and critically 
formed, every letter would seem to 
have its place. Even silent letters 
would be hardly silent. 

The nose is also that of the teach- 
er, the talker, the man who explains; 
the droop of the septum indicates anal- 
ysis, criticism, precision, interest in 
details and particulars. The nose 
also indicates brilliancy of tempera- 
ment, clearness of thought, bright- 
ness of mind, and pertinency of ex- 
pression. Then the liquid eye, large, 
ardent, brilliant, prominent, is the 
mother of words; the fullness below 
the eye indicates affluence of expres- 
sion; not one word would be lacking 
in polishing his periods and complet- 
ing his statements. The pushing for- 
ward of the eye, as if there were 
hardly room enough for it under and 
forward of the brain, indicates accu- 
racy of statement as well as affluence 
and definiteness of diction. 

The large perceptive organs, shown 
in the prominence and fullness above 
the eyes, length from the opening of 
the ear forward to the center of the 
forehead between the eyebrows, dis- 
plays length of the anterior lobes of 
the brain, and the talent to under- 
stand things or entities and their 
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qualities and peculiarities. He would 
grasp an idea and load it with ad- 
jectives, and send it out like a ship 
with holiday dress. He would state 
a fact or mention a thing, and then 
refer to its qualities of color, form, 
magnitude, elegance ; and his Lan- 
guage would enable him to make his 
thoughts glow with wonderful fullness 
of expression. 

The external angle of the eye- 
brow seems to be pushed out into 
squareness and width, showing large 
Order, making him one of the most 
systematic of men. If he were 
devoted to literature, and not merely 
to land and baronial estates, he would 
write or speak with an accuracy of 
statement and an orderly adjustment 
of words, so that each word, like the 
stonesin an arch, would fit and fill and 
serve the requisite purpose. If he 
were a learned judge on the bench, it 
would be a charm to listen toa charge 
of his to a jury; the fullness and 
clearness and accuracy of his state- 
ments would be marvelous; and 
every sentence would have its full 
sweep and breadth and all the neces- 
sary words to make the sentence and 
the sentiment complete would be em- 
ployed ; there would be nothing left 
for inference; it would all be stated 
in select phraseology. 

Causality is large in this forehead, 
showing, in the language or composi- 
tion, a sharp regard to the consistency 
and logical. propriety of the words 
used. * His Comparison is also large, 
and that organ serves to give definite- 
ness to the comparative degrees of 
excellence or demerit relative to sub- 
jects, and therefore the words would 
be pruned and trimmed to an accuracy 
of adaptation. ; 

Then the Mirthfulness is large. 
He would use language in such a way 
as to evolve the witty or absurd senti- 
ment involved in his statements, en- 
abling him with such language to 
touch a topic without wallowing in it, 
as a swallow stoops in her flight to 
pick up a water fly from the surface 
of the lake without wetting her wings. 


The faculty of Agreeabieness is also 
large; and it would be a lesson in 
elegant decorum to listen to a man 
who could put his thoughts into words 
as fully, smoothly and delicately as 
this man could. His praise would be 
as delicate as the distant odors of 
flowers. He would flatter without 
offending; he would praise without 
having it seem to blame others. The 
graces of diction and the mellowness 
of his phraseology would be a charm 
in cultured circles. He could talk in 
the presence of Lord Chesterfield, 
and acquire the reputation of being 
thoroughly earnest and true, and yet 
his accuracy would not be offensive, 
and his censures not rude. Whata 
teacher he would have made of a 
young ladies’ seminary! What a 
teacher he would have made of elocu- 
tion or dramatic skill! What a 
presiding judge, what a president of 
a deliberative body, what a public 
debater! 

His Ideality was large; hence he 
had the element which appreciates the 
niceties of elegance, refinement and 
beauty. He shouid have been a poet, 
or an artist, at least decorative, in 
his tastes. 

His knowledge of character seems 
strongly marked, and that organ is 
located on each side of the center of 
the forehead, about where the hair 
begins to cover the head. The dis- 
tance from the opening of the ear to 
that point is remarkable, and, al- 
though the front of the forehead is 
broad and the top is elevated on each 
side of the center, still the distance is 
such from the opening of the ear 
that Human Nature must have been 
large; and, understanding character 
as he did, and being such a master of 
words and so fertile in fancy and 
brilliant in wit and sound in logic, he 
must have been one of the best ora- 
tors or conversationists of his time. 

If we could go back and examine 
the form and force of the middle and 
crown sections of the head we could 
show the friendly, the loving and the 
dignifying forces of his character. 
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We find above and behind the top of 


the ear large Combativeness, which 
would have made his invective sharp 
and his words scathing if they were 
deserved. 

His Secretiveness shows fullness of 


FIG. 178. 


the side head; hence his thought and 
his statements had guardedness and 
the lack of abruptness, and a judi- 
cious leaning which would have made 
his discourse smooth and fascinating. 

His Cautiousness, at the higher 
part of the side head, the upper back 
corner, as we sometimes hear it called, 
was large. Hence prudence would 
always preside over his actions and 
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RT. HON. CHARLES ABBOT. 


expressions. 1 can imagine him a 
lawyer writing contracts of vast im- 
portance in a marriage settlement or 
in the transfer of lands and estates. 
His Caution would prompt the wisest 
prudence and his Language and his in- 





LORD COLCHESTER. 


tellect wold find the words and give 
expression to all that is requisite in 
such composition. If he were draw- 
ing a bill for Parliament the careful- 
ness and fullness of the composition 
would show the masterful force of ac- 
curate language; and the Caution and 
Secretiveness would be evident at 
every point where danger was possi- 
ble. 
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His head above and a little forward 
of the opening of the ear is broad 
enough to give him a clear sense of 
value in regard to property; and he 
would have made a fine merchant or 
a good public financier. 

The top head, which is apparently 
high, is so obscured by the abundance 
of the hair that a definite statement 
of each of the organs cannot be ex- 
pected, but the mass of the top head 
is large; hence Conscientiousness, 
Firmness, Self-esteem, Veneration, 
Benevolence, Spirituality, all appear 
to be amply developed. 

‘The temperament is mainly mental, 
and also fairly well represented 
through the indications of the vital 
and the motive temperaments. If that 
man had been born without hered- 
itary title and estate, and had been 
obliged to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder of life, and work his way 
through difficulties to the top, he 
would have been a magnificent speci- 
men of culture, talent and success. 

This picture was published in the 
European Magazine of London on 
the first of October, 1817. His equal 
or superior has not often been found 
since. Talent does not all belong to 
the ancients, nor yet to the last half 
of the nineteenth century. This head 
and face would stand conspicuous in 
any age or nation. 

A friend asks me: ‘‘ Is not the title 
under which you are writing, ‘ How 
to Study Strangers,’ a strange title 
for a book?”’ My reply is, Therein 
consists its significance. Partial 
friends can write the excellent traits, 
but that is not biography. Do you 
not know that strangers are the only 
ones whom necessity often requires 
people to know thoroughly, and at 
once, and that nearly the @ntire work 
of phrenologists is with strangers? 
Men and women come for examina- 
tion as strangers. Many hide their 
name by borrowing some threadbare 
one; they disguise their identity or 
their profession by borrowed clothing, 
and often by raw, ungrammatical 
conversation, or by silence and bash- 


fulstupidity, so that the phrenologist 
has to meet strangers even under 
many devices to put him on his mettle. 
Six clergymen on an innocent lark 
came disguised by dress and manners 
borrowed from the bar room or the 
Sunday fishing banks, and tested the 
stranger; but they introduced them- 
selves at the close, and it was mani- 
fest that their object was to get an 
analysis of one of their number whose 


‘conduct had recently caused a scan- 


dal, a notorious trial and an abandon- 
ment of the ‘‘ cloth.” 

In finding significant and marked 
varieties of heads and faces to illus- 
trate sucha work as this there is con- 
siderable difficulty. The portrait of 
Lord Abbot which we present is the 
first of many that are to follow which 
were purchased from a vendor of old 
engravings, taken out of old maga- 
zines, and reaching back to the six- 
teenth century. These vendors come 
in possession of tons of magazines 
and strip out the frontispieces for 
sale, and send the old stock to the 
paper mill. One such person recently 
came with perhaps 500 portraits, and 
I made a selection which are inter- 
esting as human pictures, some with 
names and ancient dates running 
back of memory and available cyclo- 
pedias. 

I completed my analysis of Lord 
Abbot (and some hereditary lords 
are execrable), not caring for or ex- 
pecting a biography, when a clerical 
friend who saw the picture had the 
curiosity to consult his ‘* Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’’ and copied for me 
the following: 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, 
was born at Abihgdon, England, in 
1757; was the son of Dr. John Abbot, 
rector of All Saints, Colchester, and, by 
his mother’s second marriage, half- 
brother of the famous Jeremy Ben- 
tham. From Westminster School 
Charles Abbot passed to Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he 
gained the Chancellor’s medal for 
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Latin verse and the Vinerian Scholar- 
ship. In1795, after having practised 
twelve years as a barrister and pub- 
lished a treatise proposing the incor- 
poration of the judicial system of 
Wales with that of England, he was 
appdinted to the office previously held 
by his brother, of clerk of the rules 
in the King’s Bench, and in June of 
the same year he was elected member 
of Parliament for Helsten, through 
the influence of the Duke of Leeds. 
In 1796 Abbot commenced his career 
as a reformer in Parliament by obtain- 
ing the appointment of two com- 
mittees—the one to report on the 
arrangements which then existed as 
to temporary laws about to expire, 
the other to devise methods for the 
better publication of new statutes. 
To the latter committee and a sec- 
ond committee, which he proposed 
some years later, it is owing that 
copies of new statutes were thence- 
forth sent toall magistrates and munic- 
ipal bodies. To Abbot’s efforts 
were also due the establishment of 
the Royal Record Commission, the 
reform of the system which allowed 
the public money to lie for some time 
at long interest in the hands of the 
public accountants, and, most im- 
portant of all, the act for taking the 
first census, that of 1801. On the 
formation of the Addington ministry, 
in March, 1801, Abbot became Chief 
Secretary and Privy Seal for Ireland; 
and in February of the following year 
he was chosen Speaker of the House 
of Commons, a position which he held 
with universal satisfaction for fifteen 
years, till 1817, when an attack of 
erysipelas compelled him to retire. In 
response to an address to the Com- 
mons he was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Colchester, with a pension of 
£4,000, of which £3,000 was to be 
continued to his heirs. On the 8th 
of May, 1829, he died of erysipelas, 
aged 72. 

To rise without wealth or title, to 
preside over Parliament for fifteen 
years, during such a period as cov- 
ered the career of Napoleon and the 


second war with the United States, 
and then be raised as a reformer to 
the peerage, justify all that may be 
said of his talent or worth. 


JAMES 0. ANDREW, D. D. 
LATE BISHOP OF THE M. E. CHURCH. 


This organization is very interest- 
ing to the student of constitution 
and character. He isa specimen of 
the strongly marked motive tempera- 
ment. The features are large, the 
face long, the head running up to a 
ridge in the center, representing, the 
ruling elements of character, and the 
head, like the face, is comparatively 
narrow. There is an abundant mus- 
cular development, but not much adi- 
pose tissue, which constitutes, when 
prevalent, plumpness, smoothness, 
beauty. The layers of muscle seem 
to hang over the framework of this 
face, and we suppose there was not 
an extra pound of flesh on his form. 

He has a very frank, honest, sin- 
cere look. There is not in that face 
any expression of enthusiasm or tend- 
ency to magnify a straightforward, 
honest truth. He thinks and talks 
in straight lines, believes what he 
says, utters it fairly and squarely, 
and calls it finished. He is the soul 
of frankness, does not ‘‘ cloak or dis- 
semble his thoughts before the face 
of Almighty God,” or in the presence 
of his fellowmen. And that sincerity 
and openness is depicted in every 
feature. He does not try to fix his 
face so that it will look placable and 
genial and mellow or persuasive. His 
eyes look straight at you without 
wavering or trying to be soft. His 
strong, plump lips haye a firmness 
and absoluteness which do not carry 
an apology for what he has said or 
what he intends to say. 

His large Individuality, shown by 
fullness above the root of the nose, 
leads him to speak to the point, and 
his thoughts are convergent; he 
focalizes what he thinks, and makes 
it specific; and. he is a wonderful 
dealer in facts, and inclines to make 
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his statements historical. He speaks 
truth a thousand years old as if he 
had been there and seen it and knows 
all about it. If he believes it he 
nails it and does not send an apology 
to lubricate its acceptance. If he 
disbelieves he does not try to 
soften it. 

His large Comparison makes him 
analogical, critical. His knowledge 
of character is wonderful. He reads 
men like a book, and, though he has 
not a particle of cunning or under- 
current in his tendency, his mind is 
like a cleaver which opens out the 
subject in an unreserved way. Few 
men understand strangers as well as 
he. The organ of this faculty is 
located at the top of the forehead 
where it begins to recede into the 
moral region. The reader will notice 
a high ridge along the center of the top 
head, beginning with Benevolence, 
which is largely developed and a 
strong factor in his character. It 
helps to make his face look gentle, 
kindly, patient; and though he has 
plenty of authority in his nature his 
Benevolence seems to give it a soft- 
ness and make it acceptable. 

His Veneration is uncommonly 
strong, where the top of the head is 
lost among the light covering of hair 
on the center of the top head, that 
part of the head which was the crown- 
ing quality of his moral life. He has 
a look on his face as if he had set- 
tled several questions as to God and 
man and destiny. In that top head 
and in that face we can read the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ My heart is 
fixed, oh God; my heart is fixed.” 
‘*In God have I put my trust; I will 
not be afraid what man can do unto 
me.” The large Firmness, which lies 
back of Veneration and supplements 
it, gives the impression of fixedness, 
of trust,and we think his Self-esteem is 
well developed, which gives him a 
consciousness that his judgment in 
the matter has been properly settled. 

In his face there is a motherly ex- 
pression, as if he had derived it from 
his mother; and yet the general 


frame of his face and head is mascu- 
line. We judge the back of the head 
was very full, showing karge Parental 
love and strong Conjugal love. 

The flatness of the side head would 
indicate that he had but little Secre- 
tiveness, not an extra amount of 
Cautiousness nor very large Acquisi- 
tiveness. He could preach a good 
sermon over an empty pocket; he 
had excellent common sense, but not 
a great deal of secular wisdom. 

He had but little Imagination and 
not much Imitation. His manners 
and methods were his own, and he 
did not take on the ways and usages 
of others readily, and that which he 
believed to be true and desirable he 
would hold in uncompromising tenac- 
ity. He had much more kindness than 
complaisance or Agreeableness. He 
had more Veneration, Firmness and 
Self-Esteem than of Conscientious- 
ness or Spirituality. People knew 
he was sincere, true and kindly, but 
his frankness was sometimes alarm- 
ing. He would preach in an uncom- 
promising way the truth as he under- 
stood it. It might have been kindly, 
but it was straight and unflinching; 
and there never was much trouble in 
knowing how much he meant and just 
what he meant. There was no false 
pretense or pretense of any kind. 
His utterances were plain, direct, un- - 
varnished; and wherever he moved 
he made his mark. 


BLOGRAPHICAL. 


The foregoing estimate of Bishop 
Andrew having been dictated and 
completed, I went to the cyclopedia 
to learn of his birth and the outline 
of his career, and was pleased to find 
that his determination and strength 
of purpose had begn verified in the 
great controversy which divided the 
Methodist Church of America 

James Osgood Andrew, D.D., an 
American clergyman, one of the 
Bishops of the M. E. Church, South, 
was born in Georgia, May 3, 1794, 
and died in Mobile, Alabama, March 
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2, 1871. At the age of eighteen he 
was licensed to preach, and in De- 
cember, 1812, was received into the 
South Carolina Conference, and was 
elected Bishop in 1832. His second 
wife being the owner of slaves, the 


remains.” The Southern delegates 
entered their protest. The result 
was an amicable division of the M. E. 
Church into two independent juris- 
dictions. The Southern division, 
under the name of the M. E. Church, 
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Northern delegates to the General 
Conference in 1844 judged ‘‘that 
this would greatly embarrass the 
exercise of the office as an itinerant 


General Superintendent, if not in 
some places entirely prevent it.” 
Accordingly the majority of the 


body resolved ‘‘ that it is the sense 
of the General Conference that he 
should desist from the exercise of this 
office so long as this impediment 


JAMES 0. 


ANDREW, 
SOUTH. 


E, CHURCH, 


South, held a General Conference at 
Petersburg, Va., in 1846, and Bishop 
Soule and Bishop Andrew gave their 
adhesion to the Church, South. 

Bishop Andrew continued to exer- 
cise his Episcopal functions till 1868, 
when he retired from active duty on 
account of age and died 1871 aged 77. 
His volumes of ‘‘ Miscellanies’”’ and 
on ‘‘ Family Government” have been 
widely circulated. 
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THE FAR. 
HE ear is a wonderfully com- 
prehensive instrument As 
compared with the eye, it is vastly 
superior in the extent of the sensa- 
tions it is capable of experiencing. 
The eye possesses barely an octave 
and a half of sensations, whereas the 
average ear has a range of six or 
seven, while more acute ears have a 
compass of fully eleven octaves. 

And then the ear is a wonderful 
accurate instrument, and capable of 
appreciating minute differences that 
would be wholly impossible in the 
case of the eye. According to Dr. 
W. H. Stone, ‘‘an architect or 
draughtsman who, between two lines 
neither parallel nor in one plane, 
made an error of estimation by eye 
not exceeding one-thirtieth, would 
gain credit for unusual precision. But 
in the ear one-thirtieth amounts to 
the quarter of a tone, and by ear 
one-forty-fifth of a tone is easily de- 
termined’ A_ skillful pianoforte 
tuner can do much more. He is 
called upon, for instance, to distin- 
guish between a true and an equally 
tempered fifth, where the difference 
isonly the one-hundredth of a tone. 
He should, accordingly, be able to 
recognize at least six hundred differ- 
ent sounds in an octave. More than 
this, according to the investigations 
of Professor Mayer, it is possible 
under specially favorable conditions 
to distinguish from each other notes 
which do not differ by more than the 
one-hundred-and-twentieth of a semi- 
tone. 

In the rapidity of its appreciation 
the ear is remarkable. In a fraction 
of asecond it can accurately refer 
any note to its place in the scale and 
can just as easily and as quickly sep- 
arate from each other widely differ- 
ent notes. According to recent in- 
vestigations, the ear is capable of 
hearing a sound when only two vibra- 
tions are made. 

With proper training and practice 
the organ of hearing can be rendered 
remarkably sensitive and accurate. 
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There is rarely any physical defect 
in the ear itself. The defects ordi- 
narily noticed and spokeri of are such 
as can be easily remedied by cultiva- 
tion. It may, it is true, never be 
able to attain the remarkable range 
of audition we have spoken of above, 
it may never become so ‘‘apprehen- 
sive and discriminant” as the ear of 
Mozart; but its delicacy can be in- 
creased and its general appreciation 
of musical sounds wonderfully im- 
proved. This is especially true if the 
work of instruction is begun in child- 
hood, when the organ of hearing is 
naturally most sensitive and most 
readily susceptible of cultivation. 

In making experiments with rods 
and tuning forks giving very acute 
sounds, says a writer in the A/instre/, 
I have frequently been struck with 
the very great difference in the abil- 
ity possessed by young and old per- 
sons to perceive such sounds. This 
fact is a striking commentary on the 
necessity of beginning early the train- 
ing of the young. when eye and ear 
are ever on the alert, and quick to 
detect sounds which at a later period 
would entirely escape their observa- 
tion.— The Keynote. 


a+ - a 


ADVANTAGES IN AMERICA. 

HE upper classes in America 
have not that exquisite refine- 
ment which exists in the highest 
circles of society in Europe. But 
if we take the whole people through 
and through we find them the 
most civilized nation on the earth. 
They preserve in a degree hitherto 
without example the dignity of 
human nature unimpaired. Their 
nobleness of character results from 
prosperity ; and their prosperity is 
due to the nature of their land. 
Those who are unable to earn a living 
in the East have only to move toward 
the West. This, then, is the reason 
that the English race in America is 
the more happy, more enlightened 
and more thriving than it is in the 

motherland. Winwoop READE. 




















SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY, 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


DR. THOMAS SIM. 


R. SIM is worthy of mention in 
these sketches, but the writer 
regrets that she has been unsuccess- 
ful in her endeavors to obtain more 
definite information respecting him. 
He was one of the early Phrenolo- 
gists. and an excellent one, conscien- 
tious in his delineations, direct and 
correct. 

The following incident related 
partly in O. S. Fowler's words, and 
partly in Dr. Sim’s, illustrates the 
accuracy of the latter's delineations 
when following the principles of the 
scence, though at the time, he was 
considered to be totally in the wrong: 

“The supposed failure of Phrenol- 
ogv in regard to Rathbun, the forger, 
of Buffal, was trumpeted all over the 
Union. Scarcely a paper but copied 
it; it was in everybody’s mouth, and 
has been cast in my teeth a thousand 
times. The examination was made 
by Sim in the Rochester jail. Think- 
ing to test him, they took him to the 
jail, had him blind-folded, and then, 
instead of introducing prisoners, as 
was proposed, they brought forward 
several citizens manacled in irons as 
if they had been convicts. When 
Rathbun was brought forward he was 
pronounced a talented scoundrel, 
capable of forgery, counterfeiting and 
swindling on the largest scale, etc. 
When the Phrenologist was told of his 
supposed error, he replied that if that 
man was not in prison he ought to be, 
and would be if he was not careful. 
At that time Rathbun was the ‘father 
of Buffalo;’a short time after, he was 
in Auburn State Prison.” 

Dr. Sim givesthe following account 
of the same incident: ‘‘I have often 
had occasion to exercise prudence in 
examinations when the faculty of 
acquisitiveness was found in an over- 
active degree in persons ranking high 
in the community for honesty of dis- 





position. As an_ instance of 
this, it may not be_ improper 
to mention here the case of Ben- 
jamin Rathbun, once the great 
financier of New York. Some years 
ago | was requested to examine sev- 
eral heads blindtolded. I complied, 
and the first head submitted was 
described as that of a very talented 
man, of great business capacity, de- 
ficient conscientiousness, which had 
decreased; very large perceptive 
organs and construct:iveness, with 
inordinate acquisitiveness. I de- 
scribed him as prone to dishonesty, 
but said that he never would be a 
petty thief; that he was capable of 
being a swindler on the largest pos- 
sible scale. A bystander asked, ‘ Sup- 
pose he was a convict, what crime 
should you suspect he had com- 
mitted ?’ I replied forgery. The 
handkerchief was taken off, and be- 
hold it was the individual above men- 
tioned. There was a mistake! the 
phrenologist had made out the very 
Rothschild of the West—the most 
trusted and the most talented busi- 
ness man in the State of New York, 
a man whom the banks and everybody 
delighted to trust—a dishonest man, 
a forger/ Loudly did the opponents 
of phrenology then triumph and num- 
berless were the jokes passed on the 
poor phrenologist, who in their opin- 
ion had made such a mistake. The 
newspapers heralded the fact from 
one end of the country to the other 
all pronouncing phrenology a hum- 
bug. But what changes have a few 
years wrought! Rathbun is now con- 
fined in Auburn Penitentiary for 
committing a series of the most dar- 
ing and complicated forgeries ever 
known. Phrenology, like murder, 
will out.” 

Dr. Sim was so much abused for 
this supposed great blunder that he 
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left that part of the country and we 
next hear of him in Andersontown 
(now Anderson), Ind., where he pub- 
lished a paper entitled Zhe Western 
Atheneum and Journal of Phrenology. 
This was a weekly newspaper and 
met with good encouragement. In 
this paper were the opening chap- 
ters of a work entitled: ‘‘A 
Text Book of Phrenology. By 
Thomas Sim, M.D.—Pupil of Spurz- 
heim.”’ It had the following motto: 
‘‘Opinionum commenta delet dies, natura 
Judicia confirmat.”’—Cicero. This was 
a valuable treatise on the science of 
Phrenology. After this we heard of 
him still farther west, near St. Louis, 
where we are informed he died. We 
have been unable to secure any par- 
ticulars of his life and death. As 
nearly as can be learned, his family 
did not approve of his being a Phrenol- 
ogist, preferring to have him follow 
the medical profession. 

To a letter sent to his brother, 
asking about Dr. Sim, was received a 
very curt reply, signed Sim, saying 
that Dr. Simhad resumed his medical 
practice, dropping that of Phrenology. 

It is to be regretted that Phrenol- 
ogy thus lost the labors of so capable 
a man and so worthy a champion. 
There are others in the field now of 
as good a stamp, and still others are 
coming. Many of the students of 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
stand high in the profession wherever 
they are known, and we hope they 
will be able to accomplish as good 
work as Dr. Sim did while he was in 
the field. 

At the time of the blind-fold exam- 
ination in the jail, Mr. Benjamin 
Rathbun was a man looked up to by 
all who knew him, and his influence 


reached even New York City. He 
had a large brain, well supported by a 
good body. The ruling mental traits 
were in his sentimental nature, and 
embraced Mirthfulness, Agreeable- 
ness, Human Nature, Benevolence, 
Hope, Approbativeness and Adhesive- 
ness. These gave him a sort of 
magnetic power which drew to him 
all who came under his influence. 
They trusted, appreciated and loved 
him. He knew this and it made him 
happy. He had other qualities equally 
strong, such as Acquisitiveness and 
Secretiveness; and the whole intel- 
lectual development, which was very 
large, aided him in gratifying his 
organs of Acquisitiveness and Secret- 
iveness without rousing the suspicion 
of those who trusted him. He prob- 
ably did not even himself suspect the 
power which was ruling him; had he 
done so he would not have allowed 
himself to be dressed in prison cloth- 
ing and manacled, and brought be- 
fore a Phrenologist. 

Dr. Sim was governed by his 
science, and when told that he had 
examined Rathbun’s head, he still 
said he must abide by the science, 
and he would not yield an inch. 
Subsequent events proved that in fol- 
lowing his principles he was right. 
He was a Phrenologist at heart, and 
all the way through. He did not in- 
dulge in guessing, but depended upon 
facts. He had the courage of his 
convictions, and would have suffered 
rather than not speak what he thought 
to be the truth. All lovers of Phre- 
nology should honor Dr Sim for his 
manliness and consistent devotion to 
a strict scientific method which he 
had tested and knew to be true. 











A CHAT WITH “THE WHITE MAHATMA.” 


BY THE 

ANY of the New York papers 

have recently devoted several 

columns to illustrated articles describ- 

ing the wonders and bewilderments 

witnessed and produced by Professor 
Samri S. Baldwin, known in the 


EDITOR, 


so fascinated by his investigations that 
he made four visits to India, spend- 
ing many monthsthere. He is one 
of the few white men who have pene- 
trated into the recesses of Thibet. 





Orient by the title of ‘‘The 
White Mahatma,” 

Prof. Baldwin is a public en- 
tertainer, and ten or twelve 
years ago was well and favor- 
ably known in this country, 
but more especially in the 
Western States, on account of 
his weird exhibitions, duplicat- 
ing on the stage many so-called 
spiritual and psychic manifes-. 
tations usually given by pro- 
fessional mediums. Prof. Bald- 
win himself is a materialist and 
does not believe in spiritual- 
ism. He found after years of 
experiment and investigation, 
that a large majority of the so- 
called manifestations were pro- 
duced by clever deception, 
though admitting that in some 
cases, especially where mental 
and telepathic manifestations 
occurred, they were not caused 
by deception or fraud. His 
entertainments, therefore, 
were in the nature of exposures 
of the deceptions practiced 
by many spiritual mediums. 
After having made a fortune 
in the United States, unfortunately 
his health broke down, and he was 
ordered to take a long sea voyage. 
He went to Australia, thence to India, 
Siam, Borneo, Java, China and Japan. 
In the larger cities in all of these 
places he gave his entertainments. 
and, judging by the very voluminous 
press notices we have seen, he must 
have been very popular. 

In India he devoted a large portion 
of his time to investigating the doings 
of the Yogis, Gooroos, Fakirs, Foongi 
and Mahatmas. In fact, he became 














PROF, S. S, BALDWIN. 
He spent five or six months in a tour 
on horseback through that country. 
He was obliged to take quite a little 
retinue with him, but was determined, 
if possible, to make the acquaintance 
of the strange Mahatmas so much 
lauded by the late Madam Blavatsky. 
His own exhibitions caused so much 
wondcr that he there received the title, 
which he has since used, of ‘‘ The 
White Mahatma ” 

It was ovr good fortune to know 
Prof.- Baldwin years ago in Cincin- 
nati, where he was born. We called 








on him at the Mansion House in 
3rooklyn, where he is now stopping, 
preparatory to commencing = an 
American tour, and we spent a long 
time in looking over his unique col- 
lection of photographs and curiosities, 
gathered in all quarters of the semi- 
unknown parts of the world. Pray- 
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Prof. Baldwin is accompanied by 
his wife, an English lady, and she is 
the medium, if we may’ so use the 
term, through which many of his 
peculiar manifestations are produced, 
chief of which is a phenomenon which 
he calls somnomancy. In this exper- 
iment, when given in public, ladies 

and gentlemen in the audi- 
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» ence who wish totest the mat- 
ter merely think of a question 
of any sort such as, ‘‘ Where 
is my _ brother?” ‘*Who 
stole my diamond ring?” 
‘How long shall I live?’ etc. 
These queries are not men- 
tioned even indirectly to any 
one. The questioner merely 
thinks intently of the subject 
on which he desires an an- 
swer. Mrs. Baldwin, while 
in a hypnotic condition, it 
is said, accurately replies to 
a large number of these un- 
| known mental questions. 
| She mentions full names, 
dates, places, and gives mi- 
nute descriptions that are 
startling. 

Through the courtesy of 
Prof. Baldwin we are enabled 
to present in this number of 
the JOURNAL some excellent 
foreign photographs of types 
of character which may be 
met daily in the Orient. We 











MRS. KITTY BALDWIN, 


ge machines from Thibet; charms 
given him by an African witch doctor ; 


diamonds presented by the Mikado of 


in 


Japan; rubies and sapphires from 
Sultans, Maharajahs and_ Indian 
Princes; rare and _ costly gems, 


jewels, etc. ; scalps from North Ameri- 
can Indians; and boomerangs from 
\ustralian aborigines,—were shown in 
such profusion that the hours slipped 
by unheeded, and we were surprised 
to find that what we had intended to 
be a half-hour’s chat had stretched 
itself into a visit of four hours. 


asked a number of questions 
as to the honesty, intelli- 
gence and other mental char- 
acteristics of the various 
people. According to Prof. Baldwin, 
the natives of India among the cul- 
tivated and educated classes show 
great intelligence, but are deficient 
in thrift and honesty. They work 
because they are forced to do so, 
but by nature they are spendthrifts, 
much money being expended in 
display of the most childish charac- 
ter. The fingers of a Hindoo woman 
are often covered to the very tips 
with rings, in many cases making the 
hands stiff and unwieldy. Their arms 
are covered from the hand to the el- 
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bow with gigantic silver bracelets. 
The ankles, sometimes from the ankle 
bone to the knee, are covered with 
huge silver rings, often having small 
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rings, some of them four and five 
inches in diameter, are pendent. 
They are deficient in honesty 


among the lower classes, theft being 

















DANCING GIRL 
bells attached. Rings are also worn 
on the toes; and from the nose as well 
as the ears of the women, heavy 
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almost universal. They are also de- 
ficient in conjugal affection. There 
is no word in the Indian language 
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which corresponds to the English 
‘*Thank you;” no word expressive 
of thanks or gratitude. Many Indian 
natives can hardly be made to com- 
prehend that they are treated justly 
and kindly by foreigners from the 
mere desire to do right. An Indian 
servant is always more attentive for 
being treated with a certain degree 
of harshness. He must be com- 


A YOGI 


manded, not requested. The caste 
system in India permeates all classes 
to such an extent that if a servant is 
asked, ‘‘p/ease do this,” or ‘‘ please do 
that,” he would fancy that it was 
done to conciliate him. He could 
not underst&ind that such a request 
was made through courtesy. He 
would very likely consider that his 
master was of low caste on an equal- 
ity with himself. No Hindoo of the 
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lower class has any respect for one of 
his own station. He respects only 
those above him, whom he fears. To 
obtain good service from Indian ser- 
vants it is necessary to be just and 
impartial, but to comniand. The 
imperative mode is to be used at all 
times. As instances of this, Prof. 
Baldwin related that while in Calcutta 
a gentleman and himself were listen- 


DEGREE, 


ing to the talk of five or six of the 
servants, who were discussing the 
merits of their relative masters. Most 
of the servants were ridiculing one 
Kitmugar, because his master was too 
“soft.” They were poking fun at 
this man for having to suffer the in- 
dignity of working for an Englishman 
of such low degree that he would say 
‘*please”’ to his servants. They 
seemed to imagine that he must be 
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low born to put them, as they 
thought, upon a level with himself. 
Prof. Baldwin’s own personal attend- 
ant was quite sure that his employer 
must be a gentleman of high caste, 
for he bragged with much gusto that 
the professor usually cursed him ‘* up 
hill and down dale,” and then finished 
the objurgation by giving him a 
rupee. This was his ideal of a good 
master. 





impassive, stoical, cruel race. Should 
a man fall overboard from one of the 
numerous junks in the overcrowded 
rivers or harbors, no effort is likely 
to be made to save his life. This is 
due to a prevalent superstition that 
all the sins of a drowning man will be 
credited to his rescuer. 

The Japanese are the French of 
the East. They are polite, agree- 
able, affable and intelligent, with 
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HINDOO STREET BAND. 


The Chinese are a strange mixture. 
In some things they are extremely 
intelligent, but governed largely by 
their superstitions. A Chinese busi- 
ness man, as a rule, is far more reli- 
able and honest than his neighbors 
among the other nations of the East. 
He is often sullen, sulky and unpleas- 
ant to deal with in business matters, 
but among the better classes a prom- 
ise is generally a bond, and contracts 
made with Chinamen are usually car- 
ried out to the letter. They are an 


great imitative power. They are also 
kindly, loving and affectionate, but 
not nearly so reliable in commercial 
affairs asthe Chinamen. A Japanese 
will smile and bow and receive you 
courteously and pleasantly and will 
apparently be delighted to do busi- 
ness with you, but he never dreams 
of carrying out a contract if he thinks 
he will lose any money by it, no 
matter how strongly his word may be 
pledged. They are by far the most 
agreeable race of the East to deal 
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with, and are by far the most civilized. 
Railroads, electric lights and all the 
appliances of modern civilization are 
nearly as common in Japan as in 
America. 

As to Thibet and the Mahatmas, 
Prof. Baldwin does not give much 
credit to the miraculous stories told 


power of more quickly mesmerizing 
or hypnotizing any subject that might 
be susceptible to that influence 
through him. The Indian Yogis have 
learned the art of mesmerizing large 
numbers of people at the same time. 
This power is not yet possessed 
by European or American mesmerists, 





THE MAHARAJAH 


by travelers from that region. Per- 
sonally he has visited the perform- 
ances of nearly every celebrated 
Fakir and Yogi in the East, and he 
unhesitatingly states that the major- 
ity of the accounts given by travelers 
are very largely exaggerated, and in 
many cases are pure inventions. He 
thinks that many of these tales are 
like the man’s razors, ‘‘ made to sell.” 
The only thing which he claims to 
have learned which is of any advantage 
to him in his entertainments is the 


OF PATTIALLA. 


and many of the travelers who report 
such marvelous experiences perhaps 
imagine that they have really wit- 
nessed the things they describe. As 
a matter of fact they were simply 
placed under a mesmeric glamour, 
and the occurrences as narrated by 
them were merely phantoms of their 
imagination. 

In the accompanying illustrations 
our readers will find many points of 
interest. For example, in the three 
rather handsome Japanese women it 
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will be noticed that the eyes of the 
two on the right are distinguished by 
an obliquity of gaze which indicates the 
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Frequent references have been 
made by phrenological authors to the 
narrow skulls of the Hindoos. An 





JAPANESE WOMEN 


lack of honesty to which Prof. Bald- 


win testifies. ‘The long space between 
the eyelashes and the eyebrows is 
another sign of moral weakness. 


OUT FOR A WALK. 


excellent corroboration of our teach- 
ing in regard to this race is afforded 
in the head of the dancing girl of 
Columbo. To our subscribers who 
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have studied the subject, the deficient which reveals the defects we have 
Acquisitiveness and Destructiveness mentioned. We invite ‘‘ skeptics ”’ 
will be strikingly apparent. But to to remember that indolence and 
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the unfamiliar reader, we may saythat thriftlessness are well-known peculi- 
it is the thinness or narrow diameter arities of the Hindoo people. We 
of the head just over the ears and in’ may add that the narrow temples 
the region just back of the temples agree also with their comparative in- 
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difference to mechanical invention 
and music. Why do not some of our 
critics compare these narrow Hindoo 
crania with the broad heads of the 
executive, money saving, mechanical 
and musical. Germans, and explain 
how the facts agree with Phrenology? 

Surely everybody knows that the 
Hindoos as a people are less stocky 





known characteristics are verified by 
the teachings of phrenology. 

It is folly to dispute such well 
known racial differences as those we 
have mentioned. But we may carry 
the statement further, and say that 
the Americans, Irish and Negroes 
also have relatively narrower heads 
than the Germans, and that it is 
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than the English or Germans, as to 
general build, and that what istrue of 
the body is likely to be true of the 
neck and the head. The Maharajah 
of Pattialla is perhaps an exception, 
just as Grover Cleveland is an excep- 
tion among our people. But there is 
no escape from the main fact that the 
natives of India belong to the nar- 
row-headed races, and that their 


equally easy to prove that those 
nations are less thrifty than the Ger- 
mans. In music the difference is still 
more striking. 

Prof. Baldwin is preparing a book on 
the subject of the oriental nations, and 
as he is exceedingly fluent and brill- 
iant in the use of words, we expect 
that the volume will be both instructive 
and entertaining in a high degree. 

















THE “MORAL” AWAKENING. 


JROF. DEWEY, of the Michigan 
University, has an article in 
Popular Science Monthly for August 
with the title, ‘‘ The Chaos in Moral 
Training.” The points urged are for 
the most part founded upon the pro- 
fessor’s personal experience or obser- 
vation and strikingly confirm the pro- 
positions that have been formulated 
in articles published by me. The 
claim was made in an early article 
that moral development was largely a 
matter of haphazard, not one parent 
in a thousand giving careful attention 
to it with that proper understanding 
of the child’s mental growth which 
must supplement true ethical method. 
The reader of this magazine for the 
past two years will remember the 
insist of the present writer upon 
formulated instruction in morals as 
the only solution of the ‘‘troubles” 
existing in society; that the schools 
must take up the work, making moral 
teaching a special part of the regular 
studies of their curriculum, the prim- 
ary schools in particular giving much 
time to such teaching. Whether or 
not my reflections on this hitherto 
much neglected line of human conduct 
have been influential in awakening the 
attention of educators, it isas certain 
as it is gratifying to note the interest 
now exhibited by many. Professor 
Dewey takes similar ground with the 
writer with respect to the evolution of 
the moral faculties in early life, and 
attributes to a child capabilities of 
perceiving, under guidance, the nature 
and bearing of the simple acts that 
belong to his life. He says in the 
paper mentioned, ‘‘ Surely if m rality 
means (as ai: moralists are agrccu) not 


simply doing certain acts but doing 
them with certain motives and disposi- 
tion, rational training would emphasize 
the moral features of acts only when 
it is possible for the child to appre- 
ciate something of their meaning, 
and in other cases simply manage 
somehow to get the acts done with- 
out saying anything about questions 
of right or wrong. To continue the 
present method of holding, on one 
side, that a child is so irrational that 
he can not see for himself the signifi- 
cance of his conduct, while on the 
other, with regard to these self-same 
acts, the child is punished as a mora/ 
delinquent, and has urged upon him, 
on moral grounds, the necessity for 
doing them, is the height of theo- 
retical absurdity and of practical con- 
fusion.” 

The great need underlying the 
state of things thus pictured is sighted 
by Professor Dewey in a later temark, 
wherein the necessity of presenting 
moral truths in such a way to the 
young that they may realize for them- 
selves what is right action and ‘‘an 
habitual disposition ’’ be created for 
action in the right direction. I have 
endeavored to illustrate the method, 
that in my opinion is founded upon 
the natural constitution of the mind 
a practical necessity in itself for 
successful results—and am _ pleased 
to know that its main categories are 
confirmed by the writer from whom I 
have quoted. 

From another quarter comes also a 
degree of support that is gladiy recog- 
nized. A paper on ‘‘ Boys as they 
are Made, and How to Remake 
Them,” recently published by Mr. F. 
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H. Briggs, of the State Industrial 
School, earnestly appeals for manual 
training as a most important ally in 
moral culture. This teacher would 
substitute the kindergarten for the 
home and the street for the young 
child, and later have the boys—and 
girls, we may assume—placed in 
schools where they would have manual 
training. ‘*The workshop should 
form an inseparable concomitant of 
every school. Children delight in 
doing; this is why the kindergarten 
is so effective as an educational 
agent.” 

Drawing, modeling, wood-working, 
have in their processes elements es- 
sentially moral, according to Mr. 
Briggs, and ‘‘lie at the foundation 
upon which our remaking structure 
should rest.”’ 

I have several times urged such 
training as important because of its 
tendency to inculcate habits of accu- 
racy both of observation and expres- 
sion. 

The use of wood-working tools cer- 
tainly ‘‘ helps a boy to find out what 
square means. When he can saw to 
the line every time he has a greater 
respect for truth. When he habitu- 
ally becomes exact in the use of tools 
the great battle is won. Your skilled 
mechanic is not usually a liar. His 
respect for exactness makes him hew 
to the line in his speech.” 

The habit or practice of a teacher in 
encouraging his pupils to be clear and 
accurate in the recitation of their ap- 
pointed lessons, and also in the state- 
ment of such personal observations as 
may be incidental to class room work, 
is of far-reaching influence, and should 
be associated with whatever means 
are otherwise employed. The clear, 
definite statement implies a clear per- 
ception of the subject to which refer- 
ence is made. The pupil is quite 
sure of his facts in such a case and 
can realize the relation of truth inher- 
ing in his statement. So the doing 
of good work—clean, finished, suitable 
work—inspires respect for the good 
and true, and an intelligent apprecia- 
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tion of the reasons and motives that 
lie behind worthy and honorable con- 
duct. H. S. D. 
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RAGGLES. 


U NDER this heading Our Duméd 

Animals hasa pretty story that 
will please many readers, old and 
young. It runs: 

Raggles was only a scrubby little 
Indian pony. His owner had evi- 
dently considered him of no use, and 
had cruelly turned him loose on the 
bare prairie to shift for himself. 

He was a sorry looking little fel- 
low as he stood one morning at the 
gate to Mr. Hudson’s large cattle 
ranch, in Western Kansas, shivering 
in the wind, and looking with a wist- 
ful gaze at the sleek, fat ponies in- 
side. 

Mr. Hudson noticed him and started 
to drive him away. But his little 
daughter Lillian said: ‘‘ Let him in, 
papa, he looks so hungry.”’ Mr. Hud- 
son opened the gate, and the pony 
walked in, just as if it were his home. 

Mr. Hudson made inquiries, but no 
one knew anything about him; and as 
no owner ever came to claim him, 
Lillian claimed him as her special 
property, and named him Raggles,on 
account of his long tangled mane and 
tail. He was a docile little creature, 
unlike the rest of the ponies on the 
farm. He soon came to regard Lil- 
lian as his mistress. She learned to 
ride him, and could often be seen 
cantering over the prairies with her 
father. 

But Raggles seemed to consider 
that she was not much of a rider, for 
he would carefully avoid all the dan- 
gerous looking places and ho'es in the 
ground made by coyotes and prairie 
dogs, which are very plentiful in 
Western Kansas. 

When the next spring came Rag- 
gles did not look like the same little 
scrub. His rusty brown coat had all 
come off, and a new black one had 
taken its place. 
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By the next fall the neighborhood 
could boast of a public school, and 
when Lillian began to go Raggles 
found he had regular duty every day. 

Lillian would saddle him and ride 
to the school house, which was two 
miles away, then tie up his bridle and 
send him home. At about half-past 
three Mr. Hudson would saddle him 
again and send him for Lillian. 

He always arrived on time, and if 
he was a little early would wait pa- 
tiently by the door until school closed. 

Some of my readers will remember 
the blizzard that struck Western Kan- 
sas in 1885, when so many people lost 
their lives,and thousands of cattle were 
frozen to death. The storm com- 
menced about noon, and the weather 
grew steadily colder. 

The snow blew so thick and fast 
that Mrs. Hudson was afraid to trust 
Raggles to go for Lillian, but Mr. 
Hudson was sick and there was no 
one else. 

She went to the barn, put the sad- 
dle on him, and tied plenty of warm 
wraps on. Then she threw her arms 
around his shaggy neck, and told him 
to be sure to bring Lillian home. 

He seemed to understand and 
started out with his shambling trot in 
the direction of the school-house. 

One hour passed slowly to the 
anxious parents. When two had 
passed their anxiety was terrible as 
they strained their eyes to see through 
the blinding: snow his shaggy form 
bringing their darling safely home. 
At last he came with Lillian on his 
back, bundled up from head to foot. 

The teacher had fastened her on 
the pony and given him the rein; and 
so he had brought her safely home 
none the worse for her ride, except 
being thoroughly chilled. ‘ 

~_ +e 
INFLUENCES THAT MOULD. 

WRITER in Harper's Bazar gives 

some wise and valuable thoughts 

for those who are studying the prob- 

lems of the best way of living for them- 

selves and children. It is often a 


problem, says this writer, with parents 
whether it is better to save for the 
children or to spend for them; 
whether the wiser way is to live very 
frugally and plainly, keeping a watch- 
ful eye on every expenditure in order 
that a fortune may accrue by the 
time the little ones are grown, that 
land may be added to land and house 
to house, so that the father, when it 
comes to making his last will and 
testament, may have something to 
leave and distribute among his heirs, 
or on the other hand, whether a judi- 
cious investment of means all the 
way on is not really the better thing 
for the children. 

In the one case lessons of self 
denial and thrift are certainly in- 
stilled—the boys and girls learn 
the value of money; sometimes they 
learn to look upon money as the only 
good rather than as the means to an 
end. In the othér case they are sur- 
rounded by beautiful things during 
the period when impressions are most 
readily taken, and when character is 
moulded, and the style of the future 
man and woman formed for life. 

One thing may be set down as ab- 
solute, without exception: there is 
not only folly, but lack of integrity, 
in deliberately living beyond one’s 
means, and children who are brought 
up in a home where they see little 
care for the payment of just debts 
promptly and fully are in great dan- 
ger of becoming themselves dishonest. 
Granting, however, that the parents 
have a sufficient income to pay their 
way without too much anxiety, it 
would seem that the truer economy 
of life would be to spend freely rather 
than grudgingly. 

A beautiful environment helps to 
mould character. Children who grow 
up in a home in which they are used 
to elegance and refinement absorb 
these qualities from the atmosphere. 
If the mother has sufficient help in 
doing her work to enable her to give 
much of herself to the children, the 
children are the gainers. Contact 
with pictures and books is in itself 
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elevating. It isa good thing to live 
in a house where books abound, 
even if one does little more than be- 
come familiar with their bindings. 


e+ 


AN INCIDENT AT THE FAIR. 


A” official at the World’s Fair 
said lately: ‘‘ One of the in- 
teresting sights of that aggregation 
of most significant objects was a 
single visitor—a little girl. 

‘*She was an attractive child, 
neatly dressed, and came to the 
grounds in charge of a young woman 
who talked to her by placing her fin- 
gers on her cheek or lips. 

‘*It soon became known to the 
crowd around them that the child was 
blind and deaf and dumb. Her com- 
panion was the teacher, who, with 
incredible patience, had brought her 
into a full, intelligent connection with 


the outside world, had literally 
wakened ‘a soul under the ribs of 
death.’ 


‘*As the objects around were ex- 
plained to her the girl’s face sparkled 
with delightand wonder. Sometimes 
she laughed with a Sudden, peculiar 
wave of the hands, as if to grasp 
something out of the endless dark- 
ness-and silence in which she lived, 
and bring it close to her It was a 
most pathetic gesture. I saw hard- 





faced men turn away with a sob when 
she did it. 

‘*Wherever she went the crowd 
gathered, respectful and eager to help 
her. Women holding their own 
bright-eyed children close to their 
hearts looked at her with tears in their 
eyes. 

‘*The exhibitors of every country 
opened their cases that she might pass 
her light fingers over the treasures in- 
side most of them, making some little 
affectionate joke, which they earnestly 
begged might be interpreted to the 
child, greatly pleased when she 
laughed and nodded to them. 

‘*T saw her as she was leaving the 
grounds on the first day of her visit. 
She was pale from weariness, but her 
little face fairly shone with pleasure 
and gratitude.” 

Not one, probably, of all the crowds 
whose sympathies were touched by 
the unconscious child had her lovely 
sense of thankfulness for the enjoy- 
ment afforded by the marvels of the 
great Exposition. Nevertheless, it 
will be remembered as an object les- 
son for many a day by the men and 
women who saw it. 

This little girl was Helen Keller, of 
whom the JouRNAL has made mention 
several times, because of her wonder- 
ful intellectual development despite 
those sense defects that are commonly 
regarded as inhibitory of all mental 
growth. 
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THE HYGIENIC PHYSICIAN. 


ke the Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette 

for July last is an article with 
the above title by that well-known 
and advanced hygienist, Dr. Chas. 
E. Page, of Boston. The editor of 
this department is pleased tonote the 
recognition that Dr. Page receives in 
circles that are regarded conservative 
of the old medical practice, and 
gladly copies the bulk of his article, 
not only because of its frankness but 
also because of its truth: 

‘*T tell you, Mr. , said an 
eminent regular to an equally emi- 
nent preacher, ‘‘the one _ impor- 
tant thing is to have unbounded faith 
in your doctor; and then if he doesn’t 
give you too much medicine you'll be 
likely to get weil!” 

But what is this but the faith cure, 
pure and simple? Is there really 
nothing more than this? I know bet- 
ter; there are hundreds of practition- 
ers who know better; but if this is 
the highest view of some of the bright- 
est men in the profession we must 
cease sneering at, and restricting the 
practice of, the confessed faith cures, 
or mental scientists. The homceop- 
athist, the placebo regular, and the 
faith cure, who do nothing beyond 
exciting in the breasts of their pa- 
tients great hope and cheer, depend, 
consciously or unconsciously, upon 
the inherent power of the living or- 
ganism to effect a cure. There is no 
appreciable difference, really, in their 
practice. It is only in their incanta- 
tions that they differ! 

So far as the nursing is concerned 
—and this, it should be understood, 





is the all-important part of active 
treatment of the sick— it is practical- 
ly the same, and in some respects 
very bad indeed, under regular, eclec- 
tic, homceopathic, mental science, or 
other ‘‘treatment.” It follows, there- 
fore, from what has been said—if we 
are to stand by the theory of the emi- 
nent medical man as quoted (no less 
a light in the profession than Surgeon- 
General Dale)—that, generally speak- 
ing, the attendant who is capable of 
exciting the greatest degree of faith 
and hope in the heart of his patient 
will do the most good, providing he 
does not counteract the helpful influ- 





ences of such faith by poisonous 
drugs. 
But when we come to the con- 


sideration of the work of the hygi- 
enic physician, who is really an ex- 
pert in his line, and who can fitly stand 
between his patient and the unhygi- 
enic practices of friends and nurses in 
attendance, and teach these to carry 
out absolutely correct methods of 
nursing, including the proper ven- 
tilation of the sick room, right treat- 
ment of the sick stomach (that is, 
when to feed the patient and when to 
withhold food), skillful hydrotherapy, 
etc., etc., we have found a method 
that overtops completely the faith 
cure in any of its phases, for under 
such management some of the most 
hopeless, faithless and despondent 
patients, those even who have lost 
all desire to get well, begin to rise 
and improve in condition until their 
very progress puts an entirely new 
look upon the whole matter. They 
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are actually getting better, and re- 
turning health brings them, mind 
and body, toward the normal state; 
their faith is revived, hope comes 
back, they again want to live, and 
then the cure goes rapidly on to com- 
pletion. 

I was educated in the most regular 
fashion; I was a busy reader for all 
the text books; I had ample private 
instruction preparatory for the col- 
lege course, including a year’s study 
and riding with a fashionable physi- 
cian; other experience in private 
practice before entering on my col- 
lege course, and finally the college 
course itself, followed now by over ten 
years’ very busy practice. With all 
these advantages it may safely be as- 
sumed that I know what I am talking 
about, and I am prepared to say that 
if I practised after the plain teaching 
of the text books and what the honest 
old professors sought to teach me— 
what, in fact, the teachers in all the 
schools are to-day teaching—as to 
the employment of poisons in the 
treatment of disease, and what most 
physicians actually do practise, I 
would not be able to sleep of nights 
for thinking of the havoc I was mak- 
ing, the needless death certificates I 
was signing. But, having been from 
my. earliest recollection a devout 
student also of hygiene, or the health 
laws of nature, I had learned some 
very important principles before I 
got very deeply into the medical 
vein, so to say—points that very 
few medical men ever fairly consider; 
that are so radically opposed to the 
routine instructions of the schools as 
to be beyond the capacity of the 
average medical student to compre- 
hend—and I have thus been enabled 
to avoid many of the mistakes so 
common in_ practice The doctor 
who has learned much of the laws of 
life has a pretty clear idea of the 
irrational phases of the prevailing 
methods of treatment; and if he 
also knows how to apply all known 
hygienic agencies he will save 
his patients from so much that is 





harmful, and give them so much that 
is really helpful in treatment, that he 
can often truthfully promise relief, 
perhaps even cure, in cases that 
would necessarily result fatally under 
routine drug treatment. 


——__$__—_e@<—$<_$__—— 


VACCINATION IN THE A. M. A. 


HE ‘‘orthodox” wing of the 
medical profession in this 
country appears to entertain some 
doubt regarding the virtues of vac- 
cination as commonly practised. At 
the late meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association a paper by the late Dr. 
Ezra M. Hunt, so many years promi- 
nent as a public health officer of New 
Jersey, was read. In this paper the 
author stated his opinion that vac- 
cinia, or the cow virus, is probably 
haman variola modified by  trans- 
mission through the cattle. He re- 
ferred also tothe difficulty that some- 
times arose in distinguishing vario- 
loid from varicella (chicken pox) and 
urged the necessity for giving close 
attention to the history of each doubt- 
ful case. He also referred to the 
organized opposition in England to 
vaccination and the grounds for it. 
In the discussion that followed several 
physicians were of opinion that it was 
expedient or necessary to modify the 
procedure, or to employ better 
material. 

Dr. Hewitt, of Minnesota, advised 
return tothe practice of arm-to-arm 
vaccination. Dr. Orme said that 
vaccination has gone into discredit 
from imperfect methods. He favors 
arm-to-arm vaccination. Dr. Ruggles 
favors humanized virus as surer, 
milder and equally protective. Dr. 
Herrick considers bovine virus a poor 
reliance, and especially in secondary 
vaccinations, when the object is to 
assure persons of safety or test their 
security. Dr. Ross alluded to the 
spurious sores which frequently 
follow the use of bovine virus, and 
which are too often trusted as pro- 
tective, and prefers human virus 
when procurable of good quality. 
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Dr. Stone concurred in the last view. 
Dr. Chipman thought the propaga- 
tion of vaccine should be under 
government control anda constant 
supply guaranteed. 

Thus it would appear that the 
utterances of accredited members of 
the American Medical Association are 
to the discredit of the common 
method of vaccination, notwith- 
standing that in some States the arm 
of the law is invoked to force it upon 
the people.—Zd. S. of H. 





+e 


PHYSICIAN VS. DRUGGIST. 


|‘ some of the States the Legisla- 
tures are doing a great deal in the 
line of “regulating” the practice of 
medicine, but it seems very difficult 
anywhere to meet the wishes of the 
different * of treatment. In 
Michigan especially, the doctors ap- 
pear to have been diligent, and the 
druggists too, the latter having 
gained a little on their brethren the 
prescribers, and practically made 
them by statute the subordinate 
class, so far as the employment of 
medicines is concerned. For _in- 
stance, the law, as recently construed, 
debars a physician from selling drugs 
to any besides his own patients, even if 
he have no financial interest in the 
sale. He can sell all sorts of medi- 
cines to his patients, but may not fill 
the simplest order of a brother doc- 
tor, or barter even a mustard plaster 
to a person not his patient. But, on 
the other hand, how is it with the 
druggist, who appears to do pretty 
much as he pleases without let or 
hindrance? He can not only fill 
prescriptions and sell anythi:g from 
a jill of carbolic acid to a toothpick, 
but he can advise customers what to 
take for a pain in the stomach or a 
sore throat, and dispense a consider- 
able line of ‘‘remedies” of his own 
making. He can even go so far as 
to suggest changes in the medicine 
advised by the doctor, who may live 
just ‘‘around the corner” from his 


se 


schools’ 


pharmacy. The incongruity in the 
relations of physician and druggist to 
the public would be very ludicrous if it 
were not so serious a matter. In some 
cities the medical societies concern 
themselves much about the few indi- 
viduals that may be discovered prac- 
tising medicine without a diploma or 
license, while the druggists who are 
doing the same thing by wholesale 
are not even censured in an official 
manner. 

We can well understand that if the 
druggists were compelled to depend 
upon the physician’s orders for the 
sale of medicine over their counters 
the majority would find it necessary 
to seek other fields of employment. 
Perhaps the health and pockets of 
the people would not suffer by such 
an order of things therapeutical. 

Looked at squarely, the matter de- 
mands adjustment. If there should 
be legislation to protect the commu- 
nity from imposture in medical prac- 
tice it should discriminate fairly 
between the physician and the drug- 
gist. The province of the physician 
to advise concerning the remedies 
that a sick person may take should 
be respected, and the druggist should 
not be permitted to usurp the phy- 
sician’s place. The time is coming 
when hygiene will be accounted of 
more value than drugs; prevention 
better than measures of cure; the 
physicians who are in the advance in 
this respect are those who will have 
little use for the druggist, and will 
care less for his ‘‘ interferences.” 

. BD. 
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COMPARATIVE THERAPEUTICS. 


CHICAGO publication furnish- 
es the following statement: 

** Cook County Hospital is located 
in Chicago, and is one of the largest 
in the world. It contains from 800 
to goo patients all the time. Dr. 
Streeter has furnished the following 
statistics for the past five years. 

The total number of patients ad- 
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mitted to the pospital 
time was 43,598. Of those 28,121 
were assigned to the Allopathic 
school, 8,509 to the Homeeopathic 
school and 6,968 to the Eclectic. 
The total number of deaths in the 
hospital during this time was 4,774. 
Of the Allopaths’ 28,121 they lost 
3,340, a death rate of 11.88 per cent. 
Of the Homeceopaths’ 8,509 they lost 
766, exactly g per cent. Of the 
Eclectics’ 6,968 they lost 668, or 9.56 
per cent. This it will be seen that, 
while the entire death sum total is 
4,774, if the Allopaths had treated all 
the patients in the hospital for five 
years the number of deaths would 
have been 5,179, or would have cost 
the country 405 more lives to have 
had the institution altogether- under 
Allopathic control. Another way of 
putting it is this: While the death re- 
cord shows 4,774 losses, if the Eclec- 
tics had treated all of the patients 
the number of deaths would have 
been 4,167, and if the Homeceopaths 
had treated them all it would have 
been but 3,923.” 

The statistics as they are given are 
valuable in a comparative sense, al- 
though it must be said that to reflect 
upon them in the manner indicated 
by the writer in the closing lines of 
the paragraph savers much of the ad 
captandum. It is but reasonable to 
admit that we can scarcely compare 
cases of illness or disease, although 
coming under the same diagnostic 
class, as we would pumpkins or goose- 
berries, and draw absolutely true con- 
clusions from their mortality; never- 
theless showings of the kind given 
must have a derogatory reflection 
upon the successful methods. 
There is one class or school of thera- 
peutics, however, that we should like 
to have seen represented in such a 
competition, viz., the hygienic, for 
we believe that with a fair opportunity 
it would show to our Homeceopathic 
and Eclectic contemporaries some ad- 
vantage in the mortality rate over 
them. What ‘‘ experimenting”’ there 
has been in hospital service in the 


during this 


less 


hygienic or hydropathic line by 
physicians, for the most part by no 
means well equipped for the work, 
has obtained results very prejudicial 
to the common drug method. When, 
however, the question is asked why 
the hygienic procedure is not adopted 
since its effects are so far superior to 
the other? we are met by the answer 
—quite impracticable to introduce it 


generally. D, 
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MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 


HE American people have pro- 
vided one of the finest school 
systems in the world for the develop- 
ment of the mental faculties of their 
children, but have made very meager 
provisions for the development of 
their muscular systems. Evidently 
the American people place a_ higher 
value upon brain than upon brawn. 
Brain is important but brawn is not 
to be despised or ignored. In former 
ages when the result of warlike con- 
tests between nations and tribes was 
decided to a large extent by the mus- 
cular strength of the contestants the 
value of a powerful physical organiza- 
tion was held in higher estimation than 
at present. Without detracting from 
the superiority of the mind over mere 
physical strength, yet there is much 
to be said in behalf of the desirable- 
ness of more systematic efforts to se- 
cure a better development of physical 
strength. The proper time to secure 
this development is during youth. 
Youth is the period of growth and de- 
velopment,and unless the muscles are 
developed and_ strengthened thus 
they never can be brought to any high 
degree of vigor. A muscle that is 
not used does not grow—no, it does 
even hold its own, but shrivels up and 
in time will become useless. An arm 
that is placed in asling and not used 
at all in time becomes wasted and 
incapable of use. On the other hand 
the arm that is used daily draws blood 
in large quantities into it and is nour- 
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ished, strengthened and becomes 
larger. 

Look at the blacksmith’s right arm 
that is daily vigorously exercised in 
pounding the iron, and see its sweil- 
ing muscles and _ iron-like sinews. 
What exercise and work will do for 
the blacksmith’s arm will do for all 
the muscles of the body if equally 
The hard work and vig- 
exercise of the blacksmith’s 
arm not only strengthens and devel- 
ops the brawny arm but also imparts 
like vigor to the whole system and 
makes it capable of great endurance. 
A development to some extent of the 
blacksmith’s vigor and endurance is 
what is needed for all of our youth to 
make them strong and stalwart young 
men and maidens, able to endure the 
hardships, struggles and varied storms 
of life. You seldom see pale, feeble, 
weakly boys or girls who have been 
accustomed to use their muscles 
daily in some kind of work or exer- 
cise. The frail and delicate ones are 
those who have been reared tenderly 
like hothouse plants without mucheffort 
on their part. ‘They have grown, but 
their muscles have never been devel- 
oped and made strong, and conse- 
quently the rest of the system has 
not become strong. Some children 
have activity and energy enough about 
them so that they cannot keep still, 
and find ways and means of giving 
themselves enough exercise to secure 
fairly good niuscular development. 
But many will fail of real devel- 
opment unless special provision is 
made to secure it. 

Many youths who are disinclined to 
engage in active exercises are more 
studiously inclined and consequently 
give close attention to their books, 
developing the mind out of propor- 
tion to that of the muscles. Such 
youths may become brilliant and pro- 
ficient students, but for the lack of a 
vigorous muscular development pos- 
sess only medium powers of endur- 
ance and are predisposed to break 


exercised. 
orous 


down under any severe strain or at 
an early age. Occasionally a pale, 
frail-looking boy or girl will evince a 
suspicious power of endurance and 
go through what could scarcely have 
been expected, but still the rule is that 
the more vigorous the muscular and 
general system becomes the greater 
the powers of endurance. 

It is especially important that our 
girls should receive careful muscular 
training and development. Give them 
daily muscular exercises, sufficient to 
develop and strengthen their muscular 
systems, and they will grow up strong 
and vigorous and become strong and 
healthy women, capable of enduring 
the strains and hardship and work of 
matured years. Many girls have 
been reared tenderly, never been 
called upon to engage in daily mus- 
cular exercise sufficient to develop 
their muscular powers, and when in 
mature years they have married have 
broken down because they had not 
the strength to endure the work and 
hardships which come to their lot, 
while if they had been reared strong 
and vigorous they would have been 
able to go through it all in triumph. 
Even if the girl who has been reared 
strong and well, marries, and is 
placed in easy circumstances, her 
vigor and health is a great blessing 
her, enabling her to enjoy much more 
from living than she would if reared 
delicately and tenderly. 

Health is one of the most desirable 
blessings of life, and no earthly pos- 
session can compensate one for its 
loss. Upon systematic and regular 
muscular development in youth we 
insist, because it is one of the most 
important factors in securing to each 
youth vigorous health and all that 
its possession implies. It is a bless- 
ing to any boy or girl to be obliged 
to engage in manual labor to a 
limited extent every day, and it is 
conferring no real favor upon them 
to exempt them from it. 

Henry REyNOLDs, M.D. 














NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





Legends of the Wandering 
Jew.—The story of the ‘ Wandering 
Jew” has been recently investigated by L. 
Neubaur, who seeks to assign it to its true 
place in literature. Attention is drawn to 
this work by Karl Engel in a paper in the 
current number of the Zeitschrift fiir ver- 
gleichende Litteraturgeschichte, Berlin, from 
which the Literary Digest translates the fol- 
lowing: 

‘‘There are three main traditions from 
which all the legends about ‘ The Wander- 
ing Jew’ are drawn. According to one, 
the oldest of all, the shoemaker Ahasuerus 
sat outside his door when the Lord Jesus 
Christ passed by on His way to Golgotha, 
The Lord wished to 
sit down on Ahasuerus’ stool, but was pre- 
vented and driven away by the cobbler. 
The Lord looked severely upon him and 
said: ‘1 shall get rest, but thou shalt wan- 
der about till I come again.’ The second 
tradition is that Pilate’s doorkeeper, Kar- 
taphilas, drove the Lord away from Pilate’s 
door and struck Him severely in the face. 
As a punishment he wanders restlessly 
throughout all lands and foralltime. A 
later addition to this tradition tells that 
Kartaphilas was afterward baptized by 
Ananias, the same who baptized Paul, and 
that his name was changed to Joseph. Ac- 
cording to the third tradition ‘The Wan- 
dering Jew’ is that servant of the High 
Priest who struck tHe Lord (John xviii, 22). 
A later addition identifies this servant with 
Malchus (John xviii, to), whese ear Peter 
cut off. An Italian legend says that Mal- 
chus had an iron glove on when he struck 
the Lord, and now must wander round and 
round the base of the column to which the 
Lord was chained at the time. He has 
several times tried to kill himself by run- 
ning his head against the column, but he 


carrying His cross. 


cannot die. 

‘* The oldest records that can be proved 
to be historical are those of the monk 
Roger of Wendover (1237), of St. Alban’s 
monastery in England. His ‘Flores His- 
toriarum’ has been preserved by Matthzus 


Parisiensis of the same monastery. But 
the popular tale about ‘The Wandering 
Jew’ is no older than the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. At this time we also 
begin to hear anecdotes from people who 
claim tohaveseen Ahasuerus. Paulus von 
Eitzen, Bishop of Sleswig, saw him once in 
Hamburg passing in clear view in front of 
the pulpit, from which the bishop was 
preaching. He has given a detailed 
account of his experience ; and his pupil, 
Chrysostomus Dudulzus, has printed it. 
It is this account which lies at the bottom 
of the legend as told in the famous Vo/és- 
buch of 1603, and from it come most of the 
tales known. From thistime on the legend 
is found in the greatest variety of forms in 
novels, poems, stories, dramas, ballads, 
etc. 

** Later, we find many impostors making 
use of the legend, and impersonating Ahas- 
uerus. They made it a good business, and 
collected large sums of money from those 
who pitied them. The most notorious of 
these frauds was the one who, in 1868, im- 
posed upon the Mormon farmer O'Grady, 
in Utah,” 


Something New from Jose- 
phus.— Professor Bratke, of Bonn, in the 
Litteraturblatt, of Leipsic, 
Nos. 16 and 17, reports and discusses a lit- 
erary find of considerable importance to 
Bible students—a new testimony of the 
Jewish historian, Josephus, concerning 
Christ. The new testimony is found in 
certain acts reporting a religious discussion 
in Persia in the fifth century between 
Greeks, Jews and Christians, the question 
at issue being the claims of Christ and of 
Christianity. Just as Bratke was prepar- 
ing these acts for publication they were 
issued almost simultaneously by the Ger- 
man church historian, Wirth, ‘‘Aus Orien- 
talischen Chroniken,” 1894, and by the 
Russian savant, Vassiliev, in his ‘‘Anec- 
dota Greco-Byzantina,” I, 1894. In the 
course of debate the Christian disputant 
brings up a long list of Israelites, mostly 
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taken from the New Testament, such as 
John the Baptist, Nicodemus, Joseph of 
Caiaphas, others, and 
closes the list with the remarkable words: 
** Josephus, your historian, who has spoken 
of Christ as a just and good man, mani- 
fested from divine grace, doing good to 
This 
which seemingly has never 


Aramathea, and 


many through signs and wonders.” 
testimony, 
before been utilized by Christian histori- 
ans, is regarded by Bratke as a testimony 
concerning Christ entirely independent of 
the one in the Antiquities; and by its con- 
tents and wording, very probably historic- 
ally correct, antedating even the other and 
doubtful testimony.— Sunday School Times. 


Ancient Engineering in Peru. 
—Not the least interesting group of facts 
in reference to the ascendency of our 
Western hemisphere in engineering has 
been developed by recent investigations 
and Peru. These show 
conclusively that on the western slope of 
the great Andes Mountains dwelt a com- 
munity possessed of wonderful skill in 
engineering and the useful arts. These 
arts were carried on to a degree of perfec- 
tion which was really remarkable, and we 
may safely say was equal to, if not be- 
yond, anything that has been developed 
in the long line of researches among the 
ruins of Eastern antiquity. Canals, roads 
and fortifications of wonderful construc- 
tion, remains of buildings and fountain 
beds, concrete domes and porphyry reser- 
voirs, all indicate the high degree of per- 
fection in masonry and stone work with 
which the Incas were surrounded. In 
moving massive blocks of huge stone they 
were wonderfully expert. Some of their 
fortifications contain blocks of stone the 
individual weight of which runsas high as 
361 tons. These were moved great dis- 
tances, over ravines and obstructions 
which were met with in but exceptional 
instances, if at all in similar processes, by 
the ancient Egyptians and Persians. In 
building walls their method of laying and 
connecting stones, mortising each one into 
the next, hewing and fitting mortises as we 
now hew and fit wood, exceeds in work- 
manship and magnitude anything that can 
be found on the Eastern continent. 


excavations in 


The great question has arisen as to what 
tools the ancient stone workers used, both 
in the Western world and on the borders of 
the Mediterranean. Little doubt now ex- 
ists that both used saws and drills, and in 
fact core drills, with jewels set in their face 
which formed an almost indestructible cut- 
ting edge, so that as a matter of fact our 
deep well-boring diamond core drills of the 
last decade are only revivals of tools 
known to the ancients. Another method 
was the use of soft bronze saws or drills 
with sand water. In many power 
stone yards in our great cities this process 
can be seen in operation to-day of cutting 
flag stones by gang saws consisting simply 
of blades of soft iron dragged back and 
forth over their path, which is constantly 
being worn away by sand and water 
poured freely into the slit. Many of the 
cavities and saw cuts wrought by the 
ancient Egyptians and also by our own 
Peruvians give evidence of excellent skill 
in these arts which are supposed to be 
modern. As to this method of drilling 
holes in stone, it will be remembered that 
the first waterworks in the City of Edin- 
burgh were supplied with pipes made of 
solid stone with holes bored through them 
by a rotating pipe freely fed with sand and 
water, and some of these old waterpipes 
are to be found in place at the present day. 


and 


Of Etruscan Civilization.—The 
Etruscans had a religion, of course. It was 
on the same general plan as that of the 
Greeks and Romans, with gods of different 
attributes and for different purposes. They 
seem to have had private gods—the Lares 
and the Penates—for each household. The 
figures, made of bronze and terra cotta, 
are still foundin the tombs. There seems 
to have been less individuality, less oppor- 
tunity for independent action or belief 
than among the Greeks and Romans. There 
was more mysticism. Their gods seem to 
have been more exclusive. Their great 
gods could only be consulted by the autho- 
rized priestly authority at the appointed 
times and after the requisite ceremonies. 
Their decisions, as made through the 
priests, were absolute In this way they 
more resembled the Druids. 


The Etruscans had a language, and 
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must have had a literature. Roman his- 
torians mention definitely the fact that 
there were Etruscan writers of history, 
tragedy, song, hymns, etc., etc., etc. 
These have all perished, and the world 
has no means of their recovery. The in- 
scriptions, sometimes painted, sometimes 
engraved, on their tombs can be and have 
been studied at leisure. Although the 
Etruscan alphabet is well known and the 
Etruscan words are easily rendered into 
living language, yet their meaning, when 
thus rendered, is unknown. All the 
learning and labor bestowed on them have 
in this regard been without result beyond 
defining our want of knowledge. These 
inscriptions have been discovered until 
they number thousands. The cardinal 
numbers from one to six, the names of 
which were given on the sides of a cube of 
dice, but their order—which is one and 
which six—is unknown. The numerals 
known to us as Roman were really Etrus- 
can. The writing both of figures and 
letters was Usually from right to left, 
though instances have been found to the 
contrary. 

The Etruscans were skilled in art and 
architecture. Their principal arts were 
painting, sculpture, principally in relief, 
engraving, always intaglio on the scarabii 
and by incised lines on thin bronze, the 
working of precious metals, and the mak- 
ing and decorating of pottery. These arts 
are principally known to us by the pres- 
ervation of objects inthe tombs. The art 
of Etruria, like its civilization, has many 
epochs. Some of these epochs show great 
similarity with Grecian art, others with 
Egyptian art. The sculpture, engraving 
and working of precious stones and metals 
were unique, apparently bearing no rela- 
tion with that of any other people except the 
form of scarab with that of Egypt. Of 
architecture but few examples remain. 
That the Etruscans were the inventors of 
the arch is shown in several ways. It is 
conceded even by the Roman historians 
that the arches in the walls around Roma 
Quadrata were the earliest work belonging 
to Roman civilization, and that they were 
built by Etruscan workmen. In walls, too, 
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which have been found, bearing their own 
evidence of being Etruscan, the arches 
show various stages of progress until they 
arrived at the perfect arch, shown in the 
earliest Roman work.”—American Anti- 
guarian, 

French-Canadian Legendary 
Lore.—Many traditions are held in the 
Province of Quebec and on the shores of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence as firmly to-day as 
they were in the ancient days of faith. 
These myths have become as much a part 
of the people’s environment as storm and 
sunshine, sowing and harvest, and have 
been accepted with a conviction as’ simple. 
Among a people so credulous that a tooth- 
ache is cured by a charm, that a medal is 
hung around a cow’s neck as an efficacious 
remedy for a cough, a Latin prayer fastened 
on a barn door as a protection against fire 
or the invasion of thieves ; where the dust 
collected from a dead woman’s coffin is 
supposed to relieve disease, it is evident 
that superstition has retained its hold. The 
Canadians have an unquestioning belief in 
witchcraft, and in the possession by the 
Indians of magical powers. The early set- 
tlers brought with them rich stores of story 
from Europe, and adopted many beliefs 
from the Indians. Many of these old sto- 
ries are whimsical, but they portray quali- 
ties of sentiment and imagination, quaint 
drollery, pure morality and primitive phil- 
osophy ; and all are sweetened by human 
sympathy. In the rural districts of French 
Canada Satan’s company is looked for on 
all occasions. Canadian rustics never 
answer ‘‘ Entrez” toa knock at the door, 
always ‘‘ Ouvrez.” This is founded on an 
old legend of a young woman who said 
‘* Entrez,” whenthe devil came in and car- 
ried her off. 

But it is when the priest is sent for to 
attend the sick that one needs all his wits 
to annul the machinations of the devil. At 
such atime the devil is stimulated to his 
greatest activity, for it is a question of the 
loss or gain of a soul; but notwithstanding 
his zeal and versatility of resource and his 
knowledge of human nature he is often 
outwitted by mortals, as many vouchers 
attest.—Al/ the Year Round. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silemtio natura loquitur.—PLATO. 
Epcar C. BEeati, M. D., Eptror. 
NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1894. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PHRENOLOGY. fact, and the conventional world 
]* past years there have been’ cannot, in the very nature of things, 

many difficulties in the way of remain much longer uninformed in 
the promulgation of Phrenology in regard to it. Conservative people 
this country, with which people out- are as anxious as any other class to 
side of the profession are seldom _ benefit themselves, and when they 
acquainted. Unlike almost every learn that Phrenology will be of won- 
other department of natural science, derful assistance to them in bettering 
this subject is so identified with ques- their condition and enlarging their 
tions of reform, problems of religion, enjoyment, they will gladly accept it. 
philosophy, government, marriage, In New York City within the last year, 





and, in short, the whole social sys- there has been an unmistakable re- 
tem, that the true phrenologist repre- vival of interest in the subject, as 
sents a tremendous force in the devel- every one who has read the great 
opment of civilization and the evolu- newspapers and magazines of this 
tion of the race. As such he isen- metropolis must have observed. In 
titled to considerable credit, and if many of the large Sunday papers, 
he is loyal he will receive it; but until which have a circulation of a quarter 
recently, the rewards of the phre- ofa million, there have been articles 
nologist have been chiefly in the varying in length from one to four 
nature of glory and the delights of a columns devoted to the subject, and 
clear conscience. However, it gives in some instances these articles have 
us pleasure to repeat that the times been syndicated, and thus spread to 
are rapidly changing, and that there all parts of the country. Among the 
now remains only a thin crust be- most notable of these articles was one 
tween our profession and the hearty which occupied several columns in 
recognition and encouragement of the New York Sun, giving a detailed 
the general public. history of the American Institute of 


Phrenology is a most stupendous Phrenology and its work. Well 
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known phrenologists have been quite 
frequently interviewed, and _ their 
opinions have been published in a 
way to indicate that they were highly 
esteemed. 

It is safe to say that when the lead- 
ing newspapers of this country give 
a great deal of space to a particular 
topic, it is a conclusive sign that the 
masses of the people are anxious to 
know about it. Another hopeful sign 
may be found in the consideration of 
the general wave of liberal thought 
that has swept over the United States 
There 


magazines, 


in the last fifteen years. 


are now hundreds of 
books and papers devoted to various 
phases of investigation and reform, 


which aside from their value or sound- 


ness fer se, are certainly indicative of 
a widespread tendency to accept new 
truths whether consonant with the 
old systems of thought or not. Among 
these may be mentioned the already 
literature of 
Spiritualism, 


large and increasing 


Theosophy, Monism, 


Unitarianism, Psychical Research, 
and Socialism, to say nothing of the 
numerous aggressive advocates of 
natural religion and agnosticism. In 
all these departments the discussions 
have a tendency to cultivate a critical 
and discriminating disposition; and if 
truth is discoverable, as we firmly 
believe it is, and the people are only 
led to make efforts in the direction of 
truth 


their labors will be crowned with suc- 


seeking, we may be sure that 


cess. 


TWENTY THOUSAND MURDERS. 


hi is reported that Representative 

Blair, of New Hampshire, intro- 
duced in'the House, on the 3rd of 
August, a resolution calling for an in- 
the 


vestigation by Department of 


Labor of the increase of capital 
crimes in the United States. Speak- 
ing of this resolution, Mr. Blair said: 


‘*The number of murders in this 
country during the past four years 
has been more than twenty thousand. 
In 1889 the number was 3,568. These 
increased to 4,290 in 1890. ‘There 
was a still further increase to 5,908 
in 1891, while in 1892 the total was 
6,790. 

‘* This, you wiil seé, is an increase 
of ninety per cent. in three years. 
During that period 331 persons were 
executed according to legal process, 
and 558 were lynched. The number 
of lynchings in 1892 were 241. Of 
these persons 158 were negroes. 

‘* These figures are appalling, and 


are a disgrace to our boasted civiliza- 
tion. The Department of Labor, 
through its ramifications, can investi- 
gate this subject thoroughly, and I 
believe that the resolution will be 
favorably reported from the Commit- 
tee on Labor,to whom it was referred. 

‘* There will probably be some an- 
tagonism to the resolution, but I be- 
lieve that it will be adopted. I don’t 
look for any action upon the resolu- 
tion, however, until the next session 
of Congress.” 

In view of these facts it seems in- 
credible that there should be any class 
of people, except criminals, who would 
oppose or in any way discourage the 
spread of the phrenological explana- 
tion of crime, or the means of pre- 
vention which the phrenological mas- 
Of course we 
admit that in refusing to teach phre- 
nology in the colleges and schools, 


ters have suggested. 
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the educational leaders are uncon- 
scious of the frightful blunder they 
are committing. Nevertheless, it is 
our duty to keep prodding the lethar- 
gic leviathan of public opinion until 
of the 


social improvement which a knowl- 


there is a general realization 
edge of our teachings would bring 
about. 

The Americans are absurdly lax in 
regard to the production of criminals. 
There are laws against making coun- 
terfeit money—but why should there 
not be laws against making counter- 
feit men? There are laws against 
carrying concealed weapons—but why 
should there not be laws against 
carrying concealed desires to commit 
crime? Laws exist which forbid 
murder—but where are the laws to pre- 
vent the development of murderers ? 

Some day the people will learn the 
advantage of a prophylactic policy in 
moral education as well asin medicine. 
They will see the injustice and folly 
of allowing European and Asiatic 
tramps to swarm into our country 
without submitting to both medical 
and phrenological examinations. The 
authorities are careful to exclude 
lepers and others who are physically 
incurable, but nothing is done to re- 
the moral land 


strain lepers who 


upon our shores. Nota straw is laid 
in their way. Surely no reasonable 
person can dispute the propriety of 
subjecting all immigrants to a rigid 
phrenological examination by a scieni- 
tific board appointed for that purpose. 
We think we can see the practica- 
bility of this idea as plainly as we can 
see the terrible results of vice. 
Furthermore, the criminal class 
should not be allowed to marry with- 


out a license or certificate granted by 
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a board of phrenological experts. 
Why should the people who are least 
fitted to become parents be encour- 
aged or even permitted to assume 
such a grave responsibility ? 

With many people the date of the 
marriage ceremony marks the bound- 
ary between acondition of apparently 
reverent obedience to woman's slight- 
est wish, and a state of infamous 
license to trample every sense of deli- 
cacy in the dust. 

Under the cloak of marriage, many 
men are guilty of a species of villainy 
for which, during the period of court- 
And 


society ” stands aside with its white 


ship, they would be lynched. 
hands folded, and neither asks nor 
But if the 
moral endowment of children is thus 
entirely left to 
ignorance 


cares to lift the veil. 


blind impulse and 





in other words, if neither 
law nor science is allowed to have any 
voice in determining the conditions of 
heredity, what can be expected but a 
vast herd of human wolves such as we 
have in our land to-day ? 

There is no reason why the State 
should not prevent crime by striking 
at the root of the matter. 
source of the 


The real 
the ill- 
ill-formed 


trouble is in 
and the 
brains are the products of wrong con- 


shaped brains, 
ditions. 

There is a great deal of talk now-a- 
days about improving ‘‘ the social 


” 


condition of the masses,” and it is 
well to attend to all phases of environ- 
ment; but let us not forget that the 
most important conditions are the 
habits and mental states of prospect- 
ive parents. Vice often flourishes in 
palaces, and the dower of moral gen- 
ius is far from rare in the humblest 
cottages. 


For this reason it is clear 
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that the culture of the inner life 
stands first in the order of value. But 
to cultivate the mental faculties with 
intelligence it is necessary to know 
them, and this knowledge can be ob- 
tained only by a study of the science 
founded by Dr. Gall. 


—— >9+— — 


THE SOCIAL STATUS. 
A’ the years go on the thought- 

ful, analytical observer of 
affairs civil and social sees more and 
faults this 
is claimed the 
modern government, 
evils seem to abound in every quar- 
ter. The system over which the 
Stars and Stripes wave by its very 
liberality affords opportunity for the 
growth of forms of irregularity and 


more and abuses. In 


country, with what 


best form of 


wrong in political life, in commercial 
life, in social life, where the spirit of 
the system is neither respected nor 
understood. 

The principle of rule by the people, 
for the people, is most noble, and in 
its promotion by authorized guardians 
who -sincerely appreciate its signifi- 
cance, and faithfully endeavor to dis- 
charge their duties, the best results 
must accrue to the public at large. 
The fathers of the Republic were of 
that earnest, decided sort that great 
crises and trials produce, and in their 
fervent loyalty to the commonweal 
organized the system that we so much 
admire as the modus of government, 
but which appears to have become 
chiefly a subject of oratorical reference, 
while its formularies and precepts are 
forgotten in every-day practice. 

The ‘‘ eternal vigilance” which is 
declared to be *‘ the price of liberty ”’ 


has been relaxed in the dazzle of 


material prosperity, and those institu- 
tions that were designed to be the 
safeguard of the community and the 
individual, and to advance their 
happiness, have become the feather- 
cock of the demagogue or successful 
politician. The remark of Burke when 
considering the atrocities of the 
French Revolution has some applica. 
tion to affairs to-day: 
‘* What is liberty without wisdom and 
without virtue ? It is the greatest of 
all possibles, for it is folly, vice and 


American 


madness, without tuition or restraint.” 

Our American forefathers laid a 
good foundation for solid growth and 
greatness, doubtless expecting that 
their posterity would understand their 
motives, and with a like earnestness . 
would labor for the perpetuation of 
the national structure in its sym- 
metry and glory. They did not fore- 
see how passion, partisanship, sec- 
tionalism and selfish greed would 
embarrass and impede the working 
of the system they were at so much 
pains to establish. They did not 
foresee the disloyalty and corruption 
of so large a number of the men to 
whom important posts of public duty 
are intrusted, and the consequent ar- 
rest or paralysis of movement in 
affairs of vital interest to the com- 
munity, even in the administration of 
law, personal greed and party affilia- 
tions having control to the discom- 
fiture of justice and order. 

The body of the law-and-order 
abiding have in later years had their 
eyes gradually opened to the perilous 
situation in State and society, and 
now are turning to economist and 
statesman with the inquiry, ‘‘ What 
is to -be done?” It is not easy to 


answer the question. To inaugurate 
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wholesale changes and reforms would 
be attended with danger, and be well 
nigh impossible. Public sentiment 
has so much to do with the existence 
of many of the more serious abuses 
thatany attempts to alter them would 


meet with open opposition. 


And yet we are witnesses of great 
gatherings in all parts of the country, 
ostensibly for the discussion and pro- 
motion of social and moral improve- 
ment. The many temperance, Chris- 
Club 


srigade, ethical and educational con- 


tian Endeavor, Church and 
ventions and meetings bring out im- 
mense assemblies, and the press re- 
ports great enthusiasm in the pro- 
and mutual con- 


ceedings of these 


gratulations over wonderful ‘‘ gains 


and advancement during the past 


year.”’ Notwithstanding, where is the 
gain to general society? What has been 
done to stem the tide of vice and 
crime and the tendency to local dis- 
the effect 


orders ? Where is upon 


moral sentiment? In what respects 
are the laws better administered ? Is 
there any diminution in the ranks of 
the anarchists, the vagabond and 
hoodlum classes that menace public 
and private safety ? What of social- 
ism and labor agitations, and the 
widespread discontent of the working 


masses ? 


Perhaps we are showing a woful 
ignorance or a willful impertinence by 
reflections such as the above. Per- 
haps our horizon of observation is 
very limited and we do not rightly 
discern the signs of the times. God 
grant it be so! that all these agita- 
tions, with their dread account of 
disaster and loss to life and property, 


mean anear resolution of the troubles, 
social and political, and a great moral 
awakening. We are, 
skeptical of any sudden development 
of moral amelioration. The mixed 
constitution of the American popula- 


nevertheless, 


tion renders that altogether improb- 
able, if not impossible. The 
that abound are too deeply rooted to 


evils 


be torn up and destroyed in a presi- 
dentialterm. In the Divine economy 
changes are wrought out gradually. 
The evolution of a world requires 
many eons. 

The problem of social amelioration 
must be found; measures must be set 
under way forthe development of the 
moral nature of the people. We can- 
not expect to do much with the adult 
masses as they live to-day, but for the 
children—much may be done to incul- 
cate them with principles and habits 
of conduct that will flower into a bet- 
ter manhood and womanhood than 
their parents exhibit. 

In education, then, the hope of the 
future lies; education that has for its 
chief concern the moral enlightenment 
of the young, the establishment in 
their conduct of habits of order, truth 
and industry, and the inspiration of 
noble aims and motives. We hear 
much of liberal advantages for the 
masses, ‘‘ university extension,” etc., 
but little of moral education, or en- 
deavor to supply what is most needed 
to-day, that training and culture that 
will bring into activity the highest 
faculties of the human mind 
render our youth self-controlling, well 


and 


balanced, manly, womanly, and so 
fortified by moral habit and the spirit 
of kindness as to find in circumstances 
of whatever nature opportunity for 
action earnest and diligent. No 
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amount of intellectual or esthetic cul- 
ture will make aman stanch in integ- 
rity, noble in self-devotion to a great 
purpose, patient amid trials an 
obstacles. No, the uprightness and 
integrity that can be trusted always 
are the fruit of moral training and 
discipline, and no accident of birth 
or mere concurrence of circumstance 
will take the place of such training. 
Mm. 3S. D. 


G00D WORDS FOR PHRENOLOGY. 

T will doubtless be of interest to 

many of our readers to know the 
opinions of phrenology held by that 
well-known, old-time and apprecia- 
tive friend of our science, D. H. 
Chase, LL.D., of Middletown, Conn. 
We therefore take pleasure in pub- 
lishing a few characteristic extracts 
from his friendly letters to Mrs. 
Charlotte Fowler Wells: 

‘* Please accept my hearty thanks 
for ‘The Value of Phrenology.’ I 
have reason to value Phrenology 
more highly than most others because 
it has so blessed mein choosing a 
wife, training family and pupils and 
caring for my own mind and heart. 
I would feel that I was among ¢he 
wise men of earth if I knew all that 
brain is and does. 

‘*Tt is about 60 years since I tested 
Phrenology, found it true and gladly 
adopted it. It has done me invalu- 
able service in caring for myself and 
aiding others. On every fit occasion 
I indorse it and laud it. How many 
young unmarried people I have urged 
to study it to enable them to make 
wiser choice of a life partner! Few 
indeed have any practical knowledge 
of it.” 

After giving (by request) an ac- 
count of an accident and its resultant 
suffering, he closes as follows: 

‘*For months I lay with clenched 
fists fighting agony, suppressing 
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groans and shrieks. In the organs 
of firmness, combativeness and de- 
structiveness there was a tangible 
growth, despite my years (74). Fin 
gers hardly straight yet (80).”’ 

‘*T chose my wife by the aid of 
Phrenology, and it told the exact 
truth. I have never studied any 
other science of equal worth to me. 
Before it was taught me in the works 
of Gall, Spurzheim and Combe in 
1833 I studied all the noted philoso- 
phers of England and America, to find 
them worthless; utterly unpractical. 
For sixty years I have tested and 
used Phrenology in my life work and 
social relations. 

‘*Pure, inorganic matter has won- 
drous powers; for example, gravita- 
tion, cohesion, mechanical and chemi- 
cal forces, combustion, steam, electric 
and magnetic forces, etc. We utilize 
these forces in a thousand different 
ways—in water wheel, windmill, steam 
engine, dynamo, telegraph, etc. But 
when we come to brain we find the 
most wondrous mechanism known to 
man. It is a complex dynamo, pro- 
pelled by one-third of all the blood, 
protected more carefully than any 
other organ, and honored with the 
highest place in our bodies. Con- 
volutions in the base of the brain 
supply power for muscular toil, di- 
gestion, secretions, all the vital func- 
tions, including heart activity. Nerves 
are telegraph wires, busy with mes- 
sages both ways, between brain and 
body and world. Each brain organ 
is a specialdynamo. One organ pro- 
pels us to deal justly and gives us the 
sense of right and wrong; another to 
deeds of mercy; another to hoard up 
for future needs or old age; another 
to worship, etc. A noble brain pro- 
pelled by a vigorous body is a price- 
less treasure. 

‘*T know not how your life work 
could have been more useful and 
honorable. God has appointed it. 
The real value of Phrenology has 
scarcely yet been disclosed to man. 
God hasten the day when it shall 
shine as the Kohinoor of all sciences.’ 
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THE INSTITUTE. 
E wish to call attention to the 
thirty-first session of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
which opens on the fourth day of Sep- 
tember. Morethan five hundred bright 
men and women have been graduated 
since the school was incorporated in 
1866; and as a result of work in the 
lecture field, in the professions of 
divinity, law and journalism, as educa- 
tors, from the presidency of colleges 
to numerous popular public schools, 
and also in commerce, these gradu- 
ates have made their mark with 
double their former power in guiding 
their clients to improved personal 
culture, the right selection of life 
pursuits and the choice of proper 
associates in business and in mar- 
riage. 
To understand one’s own character 
is the highest attainment of knowl- 


edge. To know others correctly is 
a passport to success, wealth and 
happiness. A knowledge of human 
nature augments, ennobles and en- 
riches life. It multiplies individual 
resources and the power to influence 
for good all who enter its radiant 
sphere. 

The teachers of this oldest phreno- 
logical institute in the world, with 
the largest experience and the most 
extended and complete outfit for in- 
struction ever gathered for the pur- 
pose, are prepared to impart to stu- 
dents all the assistance they need to 
equip them for professional duty and 
the achievement of reputation and 
success. It is believed that the 
season of dullness and disturbance in 
the business world is about to be 
changed to general prosperity, and 
that a cordial welcome awaits gradu- 
ates to a field of effort full of promise. 


ee ———— 
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{> fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plainly. 
Uf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. 


ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cuitp Cutture, Science or HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should preferably be sent to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 

WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use atypewriter. In this way you will lighten labor. 
avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention. 





PHRENOLOGY IN BOSTON.—Question.— 
Kindly explain why phrenology has at- 
tracted so little attention in Boston during 
the last twenty or thirty years. Is it not 
true that years ago, when Spurzheim and 
Combe visited that city, there was a great 
deal of enthusiasm among the best classes 
for the new science? And what became of 
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the Phrenological Society of Boston, which 
was composed of highly cultivated people? 
Bi Fu Ws 


Answer.—To answer this question satis- 
factorily would be difficult in the limited 
space at our disposal in this department, 
but we may say that phrenology was taken 
up with enthusiasm by the class of people 
you mention in the time of Spurzheim and 
Combe, from the fact that in those days it 
was a novelty. In this one word novelty 
may be found the key to the whole matter. 
As long as phrenology was new, and the 
subject comparatively without a history 
behind it, it appealed to the love of variety 
and change which is inherent in human 
nature ; and so it was attractive ; but after 
a few years the people who had examined 
it settled down into the belief that it was a 
useful science, and accepted it with that 
coolness which to-day characterizes nearly 
all people in regard to such subjects as 
astronomy, geology or chemistry. People 
do not go rushing about the streets to-day 
grabbing their friends by the coat collar 
and discussing the truth or value of 
astronomy, geology or chemistry. The 
novelty which at one time attached to the 
discoveries in astronomy has long since 
ceased to be a quality which we can as- 
sociate with the thought of that subject. 
People do not now organize themselves 
into astronomical societies any more than 
they do in phrenology; and, to the credit 
of our work, let it be said that there is, in 
fact, more active interest in phrenology 
among the mass of the people than in 
either of the other sciences above men- 
tioned. 


MARRIAGE ADAPTATION.—Question.—Do 
you think that if people understood the 
principles of adaptation in marriage which 
are laid down by phrenological writers 
they would have a regard for science. or 
follow their instincts and emotional pref- 
erences as they do to-day? Mrs. L. R. R. 

Answer.—Undoubtedly there will always 
be a certain number of people incapable 
of profiting by any amount of wisdom 
which may be developed and promulgated. 
But there is no reason why young people, 
as well as those of mature years, should 
not be accustomed to mingle judgment 





with affection. Much in this matter de- 
pends on habit and training. The whole 
difficulty now is that the people are not 
trained in this direction at all. Educa- 
tional systems are absolutely lacking in 
any provision for instruction in the all- 
important subject of sex relations. Young 
people are allowed to blunder along en- 
tirely in the dark, and when the world is 
sufficiently civilized to appreciate this sub- 
ject, and it becomes a recognized part of 
education, it will be easy enough for young 
people to take a pride in showing their 
skill and judgment in selecting their proper 
mates. The vanity of young people will 
be, to a certain extent, diverted from other 
channels, such as eucher contests, ball 
playing, etc., into the field of love-making 
as afine art. 


LITERARY COMPOSITION.—Qwestion.—W hat 
faculties are necessary to make a good 
writer ? i=» * 


Answer.—Different styles of writing re- 
quire different faculties, but, generally 
speaking, we may say thata good writer 
needs, first of all, Constructiveness and 
the perceptives. The former is necessary 
to prompt to the attainment of skill in the 
building of sentences. Locality, Eventu- 
ality and Form are also useful. Individu- 
ality is the source of clearness and focal- 
ized expression. People who are deficient 
in the sense of ‘‘ Thingness,” as Prof. 
Fowler once called it, are likely to omit 
nouns, and when they omit the sub- 
ject of their discourse or refer to it 
vaguely, as they often do, the sentence or 
paragraph is naturally weak and obscure. 
Language, or verbal memory, of course, is 
a great aid, but not so important in correct 
grammatical construction as the other 
faculties. 


Narrow Facr.—M. M.—The significance 
of a ‘‘ narrow face” depends upon organ- 
ization—whether the entire head be narrow 
or the facial part be narrow fer se. As a 
rule the narrow head is flattened at the 
sides, which intimates that the person is 
not endowed with much energy,continuous 
industry and shrewdness, so far as regards 
his personal interests on the material side 
are concerned. The head may be high in 
the forehead and deep in the chin, thus 
impartinga relative narrowness to the face. 
If so we must consider the organization 
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analytically, and take into view the meaning 
of each feature. One with a narrow look- 
ing face may be strong willed, ambitious, 
overbearing, peevish and fretful, or quite 
thecontrary, with high intellectual capabili- 
ties and refinements. 





Library. 
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In this department we give short reviews of suc’ 
New Rooks as publishers see fit to send us. In thes 
reviews we seek to treat author and wubh isher sati 

factoriiy and justly, and also to furnish our readera 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
tnvite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental aed physiological science. We can usually 


euppiy any oF those noticed 


-_——— ee 





ATHLETICS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE. By 
TueEo, C. KNAUFF. I2mo, pp. 422. 
York: J. Setwin Tair & Sons. 
The author opens his very practical 

book with a chapter on the ‘‘ needs of the 

day,” in which he speaks of what is re- 
quired to be physically mentally 
strong, and is led, of course, to compare 
former times, when people lived at a moder- 
ate rate, went to bed early, were much in 
the open air, etc., with the present time, 
when things are pushed at a high pressure 
and steam and electricity appear to per- 
vade every department of life. In those 
circles for which his book is designed there 
is great activity, but it is chiefly the rest- 
less movement of the nerves, while the 
muscles have little attention. 

To be sure, of late there is a marked 


New 


and 


awakening of interest in athletic sports 
among young people, and 
servers are apprehensive lest the emulative 


some ob- 


spirit that so much characterizes American 
On our 
part, while we deprecate the tendency to 
overdo in certain athletic lines, we are dis- 
trustful of the continuance of the interest 
on account of its excess. Yet aftera while 
the ‘‘ fad” fever may subside and a health- 
ful moderate feeling remain that will be 
permanent. 

Mr. Knauff has prepared an excellent 
book—quite covering the field of games 
and of gymnastic methods generally recog- 


life will carry them to extremes. 





nized in athletic circles. Systematic in- 
struction is given for the different exercises 
of the court and field—for the light as well 
as heavy forms of physical training. 
Points that the equestrian, the cyclist, the 
boatman, the ball player,the tennis fancier, 
the swimmer, the boxer, the archer, etc., 
etc., will or should appreciate are presented 
in clear language. The advice and sug- 
gestions to women for their development 
are noteworthy. The illustrations are many 
and valuable, especially the half-tone fig- 
ures from photographic studies. The book 
as a whole is one of the better class of 
manuals intended to be read carefully and 
followed practically. 


Memoirs OF IsAAc Errett, D. D., founder 


of the Christian Standard. By J. S. 
LAMAR. 2 vols., 8 vo, pp. 7oo. Cloth. 
Price $3. Standard Publishing Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 


The Rev. Dr. Isaac Errett, who died at 
his home near Cincinnati, December Io, 
1888, was one of the most distinguished 
leaders in the religious reformatory move- 
ment inaugurated in the early part of the 
present century by Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell—father and son—and their asso- 
ciates, and which now includes in its com- 
munion, in the United States and British 
dominions, according to the latest statis- 
tics, nearly a million members. These 
volumes will, therefore, be better appre- 
ciated by a brief statement of the ante- 
cedent influences that have resulted in this 
rapid increase. Dissatisfied with the con- 
dition of Protestant Christendom, and 
convinced that formulated human creeds, 
as bonds of union, werenot only powerless 
to remedy the evil but rather tended to 
encourage it, the early advocates of this 
movement repudiated all confessions of 
faith, books of discipline and decisions of 
councils and synods, and assumed the posi- 
tion occupied by the apostles and primitive 
Christians, that the heartfelt acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God, with a sin- 
cere purpose to live as his faithful disciple, 
is the only efficient bond of union for the 
Christian church. The preaching of this 
faith and the attendance upon its ordi- 
nances, as universally recognized in the 
primitive church, are the principles that 
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have produced the extensive and rapid 
success of the people now generally known 
as the ‘‘ Disciples.” 

The family of which Isaac Erreit was 
the fifth son received their earliest train- 
ing in these principles in the city of New 
York, the father being an elder in the 
church. The father died when the son was 
in his seventh year and the family removed 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., and there, when but 
thirteen years of age, Isaac became con- 
nected with the ‘‘ Disciples.” From this 
time forward his was a self-supporting, 
The straitened cir- 
cumstances of his youth prevented any 
advantages of college training, so that, 


self-educating career, 


laboring for support at whatever occupa- 
tion might offer,he went hand in hand with 
a fixed determination to prepare himself for 
the usefulness in human affairs to which 
he aspired. His natural endowments were 
such as to give him commanding influence 
from the first. He was over six feet high, 
with a large, massive head and a superb 


physique. At the age of twenty he be- 
came pastor of the church in Pittsburg of 
which he had been a member for seven 
years. 

In the ‘‘Memoirs” his biographer has 
furnished, in the smooth, fluent style of 
which he is master, the detailsof this most 
successful career. It is doubtful whether 
a more competent writer could have been 
selected for the is well worth 
study by young men aspiring to usefulness 
and distinction for the lessons itinculcates, 
of self-preparation for 


work. It 


a certain career 
when laboring under great disadvantages. 
Obtaining a very respectable education 
while pursuing the callings of farmer, 
lumberman, printer, 
editor and school teacher in his youth, Dr. 
Errett reached the place in after life that 
made him the most prominent man among 
the ‘‘ Disciples,” and gave hima recognition 
among the distinguished teachers of the 
religious world. This work can be ordered 
from Fowler & Wells Co. mm. ©. F. 


miller, bookseller, 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 





Levi HumMEL, class of ’77, is intending 
to enter the lecture field the last week in 
August, and for the present will lecture in 
Northumberland, Schuylkill and Carbon 
Counties, Pa. He hopes then to be able to 
work westward into Ohio, Indiana, etc. 


GEORGE Morris, class of '78, is now in 
Spring Valley, Minn., and expects to be in 
that part of the State for a few months. 
He has until recently been lecturing and 
examining in St. Paul, where great interest 
was created in the subject of Phrenology, 
as stated in the July number. 


Dr. J. C. BATESON, class of ’89, read a 
paper on the Human Temperaments and 
their Application in Medicine, before the 
Medical Society of Scranton, Pa., in April 
last. This paper received the close atten- 
tion of the physicians present, and a very 
full report of it was published in the Scran- 
ton papers. Dr. Bateson evidently employs 
his phrenological knowledge in his prac- 
tice to good purpose. 


GEORGE Cozens, class of '91, purposes 
spending the whole of October in the city 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, where he will give 
a course of twenty-five lectures in differ- 
ent partsof thecity. He is now lecturing 


at Fort William, Ontario, and reports that 
times are rather poor, which, we may add, 
seems to be notentirely confined to Canada. 


E. W. PENNEY, class of '93, is now in 
Utah, making examinations and giving 
charts, having examined a goodly number 
of prominent men, and lecture dearly in the 
season to a large audience at Collinsville, 
Ill., and in the place of his residence in 
Utah, giving much pleasure and satisfac- 
tion to the different audiences, and creat- 
ing considerable interest in Phrenology. 

Being called to serve as a juror, he was 
requested to examine two obstinate jury- 
men who had kept the jury out all night, 
and did so with a most happy result, a 
verdict being soon obtained after the ex- 
amination had been made. Weare pleased 
to know that Mr, Penney intends taking 
the course with us again this fall if possi- 
ble. 


W. B. MULLENs, class of ’91, writes us 
from Athensville, Ill., that he has just re- 
turned from Dallas City, Ill., where he 
has been engaged in giving a series of 
lectures on Phrenology. Owing to the 
very warm weather the audiences were not 
large, yet there was a high degree of in- 
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terest manifested, from which good fruits 
may be expected in the future. Some of 
the friends of Phrenology in Dallas con- 
template forming a phrenological society 
in that place this fall. 


Cuar_Les H, NEwMAN, class of ’gI, writes 
us from Schenectady, N. Y., as follows: 

‘* | have practiced Phrenology consider- 
ably this winter and have awakened much 
interest. I find that people are not allin 
oppodsition to it, but the most of them gladly 
receive it, as its arguments and principles 
are so convincing. Iexamined a man and 
told him that he was very friendly and 
benevolent; that he was not stingy enough; 
that when he got out with the boys he 
would spend all he had. He told me that 
it was these faults which had ruined him. 

‘*T examined a young lady one evening 
and found her very unselfish and very 
religious. She asked me what position in 
life she was fitted for. I said a missionary. 
She replied that it had always been the 
desire of her life to be one. I examineda 
man and told him he was a horse jockey. 
He said he had traded thirteen times last 
year. I examined another man and told 
him he was an artist. He showed me two 
pictures he had painted. I examined a boy 
and said of him ‘ This boy cares little for 
home.’ His father told me he had once 
run away from home. Another boy came 
under my hands for examination; I found 
him very coarse in quality, and saidof him 
‘You are unfortunate in your makeup; 
the fault lies at the door of your 
parents, or some one before you.’ I 
learned afterward that his father was in 
the insane asylum. Another boy came 
under my hands. He was solow in moral- 
ity and so large in selfishness that I asked 
to be excused from delineating his charac- 
ter in public. I learned subsequently that 
he was a brother tothe preceding boy.” 


THE CINCINNATI PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
has now a settled. place of meeting, at 161 
West Seventh street, in the lecture room of 
a newcollege. The name by which it is 
known is ‘‘ Nature’s Healing College;” it 
is friendly to the science of Phrenology and 
gives instruction upon the influence of tem- 
perament in disease, etc. We have the use 
of a skeleton, skulls and anatomical 
models, as well as a blackboard, charts, 
etc. One of our recent subjects was 
‘*The Group of Selfish Faculties.” The 
principal paper was by M. J. Keller, and 
was followed by a very animated discus- 
sion, the business men taking the stand 
that the exercise of these faculties in the 
sharp competition of the present day 
necessarily dulled conscientiousness and 
benevolence, even if they were large. 
Several of the ladies argued that strict 
integrity gave the best resultsin the long 
run, even to being more of a help to 
acauisitiveness than large secretiveness. 


All friends of the cause are invited to 
visit our meetings. 
M. J. KELLER, Cer. Sec., 
27 Arcade. 


J. J. AXTELL, one of the brightest of our 
recent graduates (class of ’93), is in the field 
in Michigan. He has given several lec- 
tures, with exhibitions of his hypnotic 
power, which he regards as his drawing 
card, having hada fuli house in every 
instance. The following from the Benzie 
Banner, of July 12, 1894, we take pleas- 
ure in copying: 

**Last Monday evening Prof. J. J. Axtell 
gave an exhibition of his mesmeric and 
hypnotic powers at Dr. Dean's office before 
a number of our townsmen. One of the 
Zimmerman boys from Champion Hill was 
suffering with the toothache, and it was 
suggested that he be mesmerized and have 
his tooth extracted without pain. Jay 
offered to put him to sleep, and so they pro- 
ceeded to the doctor’s office, where the ex- 
periment was totake place. Placing the 
young man inachair and making a few 
mysterious passes the hypnotist soon had 
the young man under his control so thathe 
could make him as strong as a giant or as 
weak asa babe. At different stages in his 
work the operator had the physicians pres- 
ent test his subject to see that there was no 
sham. Ina few moments after the per- 
formance began a large number of out- 
siders were admitted to see the rest of the 
experiment. Mr. Axtell was hindered 
somewhat by the opposition of his subject, 
but after a short time he had the young 
man entirely under his control, and Dr. 
Dean removed the tooth,which wasa large, 
three-pronged molar. To prove that the 
subject was not shamming, he was al- 
lowed to remain in the cataleptic state until 
all were satisfied. With a few movements 
of his hand Jay then brought the young 
man to his senses and the performance was 
over. When shown the tooth he could not 
believe it was his until he felt the cavityin 
his jaw where it had formerly been. The 
performance satisfied everyone as to Mr. 
Axtell's ability as a mesmerist.” 

We are pleased to announce that Mr. 
Axtell is the author of a little book entitled 
‘* The Secret Revealed; or, How to Hypno- 
tize Fullv Explained.” which is nowin press. 

We are glad to know that business is 
prospering with Brother Axtell, and that 
he has such a brilliant career before him. 


Lectures WANTED.—Mr. Thomas Collins, 
Volant, Pa., writes us as follows: 

**T think that it would pay a good phre- 
nologist to visit this place about the middle 
of September or October. This is a col- 


lege town and a course of lectures would 
probably be well attended.” 

If any of the graduates can take in this 
field it would be well tocommunicate with 
Mr. Collins. 
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